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CHAPTER FIVE. 

The most interesting chapter which has been published yet—The hero's fortitude 

put to further trial—his beautiful character manifested tn periods of unparalleled 

desponcency, and an incident equal to anything in Homer—Some of the author's 
friends, who have seen the manuscript, think wt supertour. 

I apuerep for some months to the beaf-steak and port wine. It 
raised me up a little. I dined out one day, and received general 
congratulations on being seen with a glass of wine. Attempts were 
made to force me over my limited quantity, but without effect. I 
was firm asa rock. I did not mean to injure the coat of my stomach 
for anybody ' 

One dav as I was walking along the street, I struck my head 
against a board that projected from a carpenter's shop. It hurt me 
a great deal at the time, but I soon forgot it. ‘The next cay, how- 
ever, my head continued to ache ; and, as I was transacting some 
mercantile business with Mr. Domps, of the firm of Dumps, I placed 
my hand frequently upon my forehead 

-* What is the matter with your head!" said he 

“V 

** You've been eating something ! 

“No.” 

‘+ Headache always comes from the stomach.” 

“No; | struck it yesterday against a board ” 

“Oh!” 

« T never have anything the matter with my stomach now,” said I. 

* Ah! 

* Why, you see,” 


stomach, injured all my digestive organs, and suffered immensely 


iolent pain.” 





What do you mean’ 
said I, ** | have nearly destroved the coat of my 


from the dyspepsia 
* Ah!” 
“Yes; 


“Tt is a very fashionable disorder.’ 


immensely.” 
. 
* Ves—but I cured it.” 
“ How?” 
* By living entirely on beef-steak, stale bread, and one glass of 
best port every dav.” 
“ Beek-ste ak '” echoed he, looking at me with the astounded and 


th 


alarmed expression of one who finds out suddenly that the person he 
* Beef-steak '” 


« Certainly—beef-steak—a little piece every day, cooked without 


is talking to has got the yellow fever 


the slightest particle of butter, upon a gridiron that is not greasy— 
n its own gravv—with a bit of hard stale bread, and one glass of 
t grays 
best port ™ 
” Beef steak 


itv: ‘* what—without vegetables 


'* still echoed my companion, in a voice of incredu- 


” 





“ Without vegetables.” 

os Potatoc @ 

“No.” 

* Nor turnips’ 

“ No.” 

“What! Nothing*” 

»; not the tip-end of a carrot—not the flavour of an onion— 
Allthese 


They injure the coat of the stomach, destroy the 





x0t a beet—not a piece of pickle as large as a pin’s-head 
things are poison 
digestive organs, and give people the dyspepsia.” 

” reiterated 


* And you eat beefsteak, without vegetables? mv 


friend, in a tone that made me tremble 
“Ido 


“You're a dead man—vou are a gone chicken! 


It agrees with me admirably.” 
* said he, with 
that motion of his hands with which a doctor would say, ‘* You have 
called me too late—your patient is already dead.” 

“ What do vou mean by a gone chicken ?” said I, more frightened 
“Why, I mean that your jig ts up.” 
“My pig is up!" 
“Yes, up. Good heaven! beef-steak without vegetables! My 


poor, misgu ded, benighted fellow, how long have you subsisted in 





this monstrous—this 





* About three months.” 


* Let me feel your pulse.” 

T held out my hand. He pursed up his mouth, and applied his 
fingers 

« Father of mercies' beef-steak without vegetables for a dyspep- 


lelicat 


tick—a ¢ e subject! Let mesee your tongue. Who the deuse 
has misled you in this way 

“Doctor Blank.” 

“ T could have sworn it! That doctor has killed more men with 


his infernal experiments than Charles the Twelfth!” 


** Yon really make me feel very uneasy.” 
’ 


** You may well feel so. That doctor ought to be put into the 


mad-house—and you too—” he continued, regarding me with a 
glance half rebuke, half contempt, but setUing down at last into real 
commiseration—“ and you, too, at your time of life, to be gulled 


and blarneyed into such outrageous violations of nature.” 
‘My heavens, my dear fellow,” replied I, turning vet paler, “1 


only wanted to repair my digestive organs. You see, | had the dys- 


pepsia in the most excruciauing manne r—the entire coat of my sto- 
mach was gone '” 
** But, don’t vou know—" 


**Good heavens! Go on.” 


* Don't you know, that, of all things which you could select or 


concect, trom air, earth, or water, the very worst ve tl i tor 


poss! 

the digestive organs is meat without vegetables 
“No,” said I, ** 1 certamly did not know it.” 

Why, it’s putting 
Meat ts inflammatory —combus 


* Steak without vegetables ! pine wood to a 
fire—it’s like hammering a bruise 
tible—full of 


most noxious, 


grease and gravy—animal—earthly—faugh! The 


unwholesome and destructive of all aliments 
* But, is it not healing to the coat of the stomach '” 
* Healing! It’s consuming—it's vitriol. Think for yourself 
give meat to a dog and it makes him savage—look at the Tartars, 
gloomy and ferocious 


who live principally on animal! food, what 
wretches '" 

* And so they are.” 
“Tt is not at all certain that nature intended meat to be eaten by 
Why, the 


caused solely by a diet of meat without vegetables ' 


anvbod, great plague at Athens is said to have been 


* Heavens ' 
“ But, by the 
lead ! 


of intoxication 


Iam appalled.” 
He might as well swallow melted 
It is a kind 


live en 


dyspeptick ! 
The strength vou derive from meat is artificial 
Look at the 


—look at their mildness and 


Brahmins and Hindoos, who 


tirely on vegetable aliment gentleness « 


character. Pythagoras‘and Franklin both advocate vegetable diet 


and denounce meat as fleshy, vinous, unctuous, and leading to gross 
inclinations and evil of every sort.” 
** Certainly ; but, don’t vou eat meat’ 
* Never—have not touched it these five years.” 
* Ts it possible?” 
“ You'll die o ith th Take oo ito” 
ou il die it you go on with this ake my advice leave ito 


* But, what shall ] eat? I ama very unfortunate—a very unhappy 
man Shall I never be settled '” 


* You'll be 


settled pretty quickly, if vou go on eating steak with 


out vegetables. Eat '—why, eat vegetables without steak. Regard 
every piece of meat, though ho larger than a pea, as deadly poisor 


Don't smell—den't even (ox kK atit Your headache has nothn gy lo 
iceident of yesterdav—it comes from your myudicious 


do with the 
diet 


without vegetables—that vou will abandon meat 


Promise me, my dear friend, that vou will abandon meat 


utogether—that 
vou will adopt vegetables.” 

* If vou think they are good for the coat of my 

* Certamly—be assured. Promise me—” 


* Well, I will-—Dumps, I do.” 


lll give 


though, heaven 


I heaved a profound sigh 
steak ; 


knows, for the last three months, it has been my best, if not my only 


give it up—if it must be up the 


solace. But, a man in this world,” continued I, buttoning up my 
coat with an air of firmness, ‘a man in this world is called upon to 
make sacrifices.” 

* Certainly 

“Tt is a world of trial—of deprivation—of cruel, of bitter anguish 


1 


i he ordeal 


irom 


But a thinking being ought not to shrink t 


“No.” 
* Duty—duty before all.” 
“T hope, mv esteemed friend, that I have directed vour attention 


to this Important—this dé serous fact, in time to avert—to avoid 





serious consequences.” 
| trust you have 
“Tt has been a painful thing to me vi 


‘Tam bound to you for ever. You shall find me no weak, wa- 








iw, irresolute person. If I commence a thing, egad, I'll go 
tarough with it It I sav, ‘no steak,’ no steak it ts. Besides," 
added I, * after all, the pleasures of eating and drinking are compa- 
ratively a small part of those which a wise Providence has placed 


within the reach of man.” 
‘Av; let brutes make animal enjoyments their principal delights 
—-man has other views.” 


** Books,” 
} 


** Philosophy,”’ rejoined my friend 


$a d I 


** Reflection.” 


* Poetry 


“ The theatre.” 


** Musick.” 

* Then,” rejoined I, * the beauties of nature—the vast ocean— 
the variety of hill and dale which beautifies the surface of the earth 
—the sun—the—the—the—quiet—eternal—ever burning stars—" 

“ What can be finer,” resumed my friend, 
moonlight nght—"’ 


“than to go forth of a 


** When the lightest and simplest food leaves the mind free, and 
the imagination pure and exalted,” added | 
*Yes—to go forth on a moonlight night, and to gaze into the 


blue realms. How much more rational than to shut vourself 


up 
with a company of half-intexicated fellows, in a close room breath 


ing in the hornble effluvia of gross meat-eaters—stufling vourself 
with beef, oysters, wine, and all sorts of deleterious materials ‘full 
of hot supper and diste mpermng draughts,’ as Shakspears 

“7 should said every man 
in this city had more or less injured the coat of his stomach.” 


* Not the 


* What an appalling idea,” 


says.” 


not wonder,” I, musingly, * if almost 


slightest doubt of it.” 


said 1, lost m dee pr flection 





“ Truly ternmble 
«~ Arml vet 
I left my frend 


* said I, “ there is something subliome m it.” 


I braced myself up by these sublimated views 


to the new sacrifice | was called upon to make “to the coat of ny 

stomach.” It was like losing a child almost—but | was resolved 
A firm re solution 1s one ot the greatest of bles ngs It is 1 kind 

of dictatorship, which puts an end to the civil war in the mind of a 


man. It kills off at once all the paltry doubts that rise up like rebels 


in the path of one bent on doing his duty It destrovs the 


ngerng 
yearnings alter the wrong, and leaves one fully free to er ov all the 
pleasure which is generally to be extracted out of the ngbt. It 
weakens temptat It overcomes it It destroys, as ut were, the 
coat of its stomach 


I had no sooner really turned my back 








pon steak without vegeta 
bles, and accustomed mvself to the prospect of vegetables without 
steak. than wo rtuows determination wae rewarded by a new we 
of ideas which cpened themselves gradually upon me Vewe . 
were now the subject of mv contemplaiion It hecame i theme of 
interest and inportance The vegetable was a } dom ot nature 
It had already been reduced to a science Books been written 
on it I read the No young lady, sitting down to a new red-hot 
romance, ever followed the course of the Ferdinand. Mor tobelle, 
Lord Mortimer, or other hero of the hour. with a more fluttered 
heart—a more agitated mind-——a more awakened imagination, than I 
now perused pages devoted to dressing vegetables—to boiling them 
rreeu—to keeping them—to stewing, roastir tnieaseen broiling, 
t and mashing them. T had no idea that there was among them 
an extensive variety I filled my fanew wit nages of green 
peas, windsor beans, and foreed asparagus I dwelt amid visions 
ott atos, INUSshrooms, Ss} wl I was wer to put mto operator 
away, t tised he cmpere of Russia's } en, which | had 
discovered for preserving green peas. | f df ways of cooking 
potatoe 
(ine dav | had a dish of potatoes f d ‘ Now, when @ man 
is tor d ‘ yo dish, 1 apy to the ost com nonplace 
winatio Nie ‘ e¢ have not a reasonable molt to expect nay, 
to dema t e dish to be properly cooked served up with care 
ma clean platter, ete, ete. Well, my potatoes came on the table 
I uncovered them. My nature is usually mild as milk—I pique my 
self upon being calm I defy any one to put me into a passior 
even the mjunes to the coat of my stomac ive not soured my 
temper—but, here—those potatoes—imy on/y dish recollect —were, 
I do assert—though I hke cooks as a class a little fom d' In 
the first place, the plate contamimng them was val Think of uw! 
There was the water steamn gy up, and stean dow? mn upon 
them! Thev were thoroughly soaked. I speak advisedly in saying 
thoroughly They were overboiled—frght! y—cdanverously—in 
solently overboled. The bottom of the dish was act half full 
of water Potatoes in water! And the coat of my stomach, too! 
I rose. [said nothing. I might have been a shade pale tno one 
would have suspected that there was anything extraord ¥ the mat 
ter with me I walked wato that kitchen I] had lived five years in 
the house, but had never yet seen the cook I reeog ‘ her, bow 


ever, bv her fatness—her dress—her frock pinned 


sleeves rolled to the elbow—her hair d 


up betore her 
isordered—her 


the 


scarlet cheek 


—her fierce and threatening eyes—and drops of sweat which 


rolled down her forehead. I approached her—the potatoes were in 
my hand 

** Do you know, my good woman,” said I, aftera glance from head 
1 a tone of forced mildness, which must have been coals 


that I, J 


to foot, but 
of fire to he ulty soul—*do you know, my goed womar 
for whose dinner you have—I do not say cooked, but soaked and 
ruined these potatoes—do you know that I have already lost the use 
of my digestive organs—that I have utterly and for ever destroyed 


the coat of my stomach? 
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* Bah !” eried the fiery pythoness, ‘‘ what the deuse do I care for 
the coat of your stomach? Whoare yout Clear out of my kitchen.” 

“Who am I, madam!” said I, walking up to her, “look at these 
potatoes, I repeat, and then ask ‘who am I"’ I am a man, madam, 
whose digestive organs are ruined, gone, and destroyed !” | 

“Oh, bother your organs!” exclaimed this vulgar and pitiless 
sibyl. “The potatoes are well enough cooked. Go along to mistress 
I don’t want any such fellows as you in my | 


with your complaints 
kitchen?” 

I considered this not only impertinent, but unfeeling. As she had 
laid hold of a large wet mop, however, with rather a threatening air, | 
I thought it best not to push the thing too far 

‘My good friend,” said I, “take this half dollar’—I dropped it 
into her lapn—* and let me teach you how to cook potatoes.” 

Her eyes flashed, but I went on. 

* Set them ona fire, without paring them, in cold water ; then let 
them half boil—then throw in some salt, and a pint of—mark me— | 
cold water—then let them boil again, till a/most done. Pour off the 


water—put a clean cloth over them—and then the saucepan-cover , 


—then set thein by the fire to steam till ready. 

When the old nurse tells Juliet to abandon Romeo, in his misfor- 
tune, and to marry the County Paris, that young lady looked angry 
and astonished, certainly ; but her astonishment and her indignation 
were very trifling matters compared with the wrathful scowl—the 
superabundant perspiration—the new shade of scarlet—the kindling 
eyes of this athletick salamander, at my address. 

** What!” said she, ‘do you—" and here she used in reference to 
me—to me, whose name, let me add, has never suffered any dishon- 
our—several epithets, so highly and exceedingly disrespectful, that 
I cannot think of recording them even in this veracious history— 
“Do you—come here—into my kitchen—you deused fool !-—and 
tell ine—mze, the cook--to put cold water into potatoes while boiling ! 


Clear ont!" 
The last words are short; but it 1s astonishing what a tremen- 
They were uttered in a 


dous emphasis may be placed upon them. 


sort of delirious fury. 

Perceiving how matters were going—that my opponent had evi- 
dently never purified either her person or her passions on rye-pud- 
ding--and not wishing to expose myself to any bodily injury, (in the 
then state of my stomachi,) [ stepped back with a perhaps somewhat 
unusual velocity. As I did so, the half dollar clattered past my head, 
against the door—the mop foflowed. I luckily reached the hall in 
time to escape these, and heaven knows what other missiles from the | 
same hand ; and, as I remounted to the drawing-room, I heard a | 
shriek of hideous laughter, mingled with broken fragments of rage | 


and defiance 
(To be continued.) 





ORIGINAL REMINISCENCES. 


| 


OLD RECOLLECTIONS OF NEW-YORK. 


Reaper, Lam a citizen of this goodly metropolis—not made so 
on the eve of an election, by pen, ink and parchment, in the | 
twinkling of an eye, but born and nurtured within hearing of the 
bells of old Trinity. Oft have I listened to their merry or solemn 
peal, on high-days and holidays, bridals and burials, or during the 
festivals of the church. The sounds of a well-tuned chime falling 
upon the ear through the quiet of a soft summer-eve, are mellifluous 
and soothing; and the poet Cowper has beautifully alluded to them 
in the Task. The historian of the doctor, honest Doctor Dove, he, 
too, was deeply imbued with a love for the musick, and has devoted 
two of his chapters to the bells of Doncaster. The bells of old | 
Trinity are tuneless now; many years since one of the number be- 
came injured, and we shall probably hear their chime no more 

I have told thee, reader, that I was born a New- Yorker, and may 
now announce that I date from the latter part of the last century ; | 
and Strange, surpassing strange, are the mutations the “ city of our 
heart” has undergone, since first Tran a beardless urchin within its | 
precincts. What may we now suppose would be the feelings of an 
absentee, grown gray in other lands, on revisiting the scenes of his 
youth?) The hills, the vales, his ancestral halls, have vanished 
The remembered lanes and alleys, shutting out the light of day, and 
crooked as that famous pass in one of the Spanish Sierras, (I forget 
the name of it,) where a mule has to make three turns between its 
head andsits tail, are metamorphosed under the magick wand of the 
corporation, into broad streets and avenues; everything around 
would wear the garb of novelty, and he would find himself a solitary 
and a stranger upon the soil of his fathers. 

My old home in Pearl-street, though thou hast long been levelled 
with the dust—thy venerable walls of yellow bricks—the modest 
portal—the wainscotted halls—the broad, deep fire-place, piled with 
no repulsive anthracite, but glowing logs of hickory—its gay border 
of pictured tiles, rich in scenes from Scripture history, offering food 
for contemplation, and impressing upon the mind of youth the story 
of our faith—and last, not least, the loved ones that gathered round 
that hearth, now gone to their last resting-place, or scattered wide 
by land and sea—how vividly, in memory’s glass, are ye be- 
fore me! 

My earliest recollections of localities, after those of my home, are 
of our play grounds. The Battery then, as now, was a great resort 
for children. Next came the open grounds of the Park, bounded 
northerly by fields and farms. Of the former, much might be said. 
On its old wooden bulwarks, mounted with heavy cannon peering 
through the grim port-holes, I have often passed a holiday after- 
noon, playing at hide and seek in the deep embrasures, or in watch- 
ing the ever-changing scenery of our beautiful bay. The wooden 


than in the present; and many sanguinary deeds, still fresh in the 


| recollection of our fathers,-had there been enacted, the recital of 


which to their children, caused the spot to be looked upon with re- 
pugnance. The old Provost prison, too, rife with tales of horrour, 
loomed drearily over all, that it was no marvel that credulous boy- 
hood loved other and less eligible play-grounds. Bunker-hill, a 
ridge of high land standing upon the site of Hester-street, west of 
the Bowery, was a favourite resort; and many are the reminiscences 
of pleasant hours spent upon its greensward. In winter, the Col- 
lect, a body of water where now runs Elm and Centre-streets, and 
Lispenard’s meadows, stretching westerly from the head of Canal- 
street, offered superb fields for skating-parties. A few of our ancient 
inhabitants remember Prince William Henry, then a midshipman 
under Admiral Digby, since William the fourth, and now a tenant of 
the tomb of the Branswicks, as having there participated, “ nothing 
loth,” in the sports of the citizens. 

It was in the Friends’ old meeting-house in Liberty-street, and 
under the sway of honest Tommy Hopkins, that I first conned the 
rudiments. He was a kind, good-hearted man, and laboured hard 
to mould us to his wishes. 

“And much and oft he warned us to eschew 


Falsehood and guile, and ay maintain the right— 
By pleasure unseduced, unawed by lawless might.” 


Tommy was not one of your modern pedagogues, who deem school 


' sessions of five hours in duration conducive to the health ot infants, 


and a sure preventive against diseases of the spine. Three with him 
were sufficient, and a goodly interval between, which us young ones 
duly improved in gambolling and tumbling over the grassy hillocks 
that lay scattered around, reckless of their being the simple domes 
of man’s last dwellings. Honest Tommy, in those days, though all 
may not have loved thee, in truth it may be said, that no one hated 
thee ; and if, in after time, thou dispensed to thy friends more of the 
sour than the sweet—for thon became a dealer in vinegar—it argues 
not there was acid in thy composition. Thou still walkest the green 
earth (and it does me good to see thee) in thy, old-fashioned garb of 
drab, or iron-gray, thy locks bleached by the sun and wind of more 
than fourscore seasons, at peace with all mankind, and calmly 
waiting, like the good old patriarch, thy appointed time. But the 
old meeting-house and all that thereunto appertained, have passed 
away: the very relicks of the dead are there no longer. All-pow- 
erful Mammon has tempted those to whom their guardianship were 
entrusted, to part with the sepulchres of their fathers. It would 
seem, in this money-seeking age, that all that was sacred and vene- 
rable, is doomed to vanish at the Midas touch of gold. The house 
and grounds, many years ago, passed into the hands of Grant Thor- 
burn, and were dedicated to Flora. It was not all desecration; but 
the scene again has changed, and mighty stores, pile upon pile, usurp 
the quiet place of graves. The last desecration of the kind was of 
the cemetery of the old Garden-street church, where had slept, for 
near two centuries, the founders of our city. When the newspapers 


| of the day first announced the finding of the silver coffin-plates, in- 


scribed with the names and titles of the ear! and countess of Bella- 
mont, the former one of the best of the Enghsh governours, my 


sensations were as melancholy as those of a tailor: I beg pardon of 


| the craft for using the simile, but it is the fir$t that comes uppermost. 


That tailors are a melancholy race, is proverbial, and is aseribed, by 
an erudite writer, to their living exclusively upon cabbage, a flatulent 


| vegetable, and an engenderer of the vapours; for authorities upon 


the latter head, consult Galen and Doctor Sylvester Graham. 

My second essay in scholarship was in a back-building in Pearl- 
street, and under the guidance of a son of the church, who is now, 
I believe, the pastor of a flock in one of the fair towns of the West. 
Of the master I remember but little, save that he held a slack rein 
over a set of turbulent boys. A member of the society of Friends, 
and brought up, as it were, at the feet of Gamaliel, the sight of my 
primitive garb was sure to bring forth, in the absence of the master, 
torrents of abuse from those graceless rascals. The detestable yells 
of Quackera qua seem stll to be ringing in my ears. Whether I was 
sufficiently imbued with the spirit of our founder as to suffer pa- 


| tiently, or so much of a craven that I dare not resent their insults, 


is now a matter of doubt; be it as it may, the school became too 
hot, and I shifted into other quarters. But it was not at schools 
alone that we young followers of Fox and Penn had to endure the 
taunt and the gibe. In the crowded market-place and at the corners 
of the streets, we rarely came off scatheless. In the early part of 
the century, the old leaven was not entirely exhausted, that doomed, 
in an earlier age, the Boston Quakers to the gallows, and sent John 
Bowne, of Flushing, to the whipping-post and jail, for daring to leave 
his farm and appear in the streets of New-Amsterdam in his drabs 
and broad beaver, in opposition to the will of its fiery governour 

In the present day, such ebullitions of youthful spite as I have al- 
lnded to, are rare; but whether it may be ascribed to the prevalence 
of a better feeling, or to that of the young Fnends having imbibed, 
by more constant intercourse with the world, some portion of what 


sportsmen would call it game-spirit, and thrashed their opponents 


into better manners, it is difficult to decide. I fear me, “ Jeshuron 


| has waxed fat and kicked.” 


No part of the city has changed more, in general appearance, than 
Pearl-street. In the early part of the century, the drygoods business 
was principally confined to William-street, and the merchants lo- 
cated in Pearl were to the north of Maiden-lane, and few and far 


| between. The major part of the street was occupied by the dwellings 


of wealthy citizens, mostly descendants of the mynheers of the days 
The merchants, it appears to me, were a dif- 
had more time upon their 


of Peter Stuyvesant. 
ferent race from those of the present 
hands—enjoyed life more. There was not that intense application 
to business, that devotion of soul and body to one sole object—that 


of amassing pelf. Methinks I see them now, in their broad-skirted 


! coats and small-clothes, their massive knee and shoe-buckles of gold 
or silver, their well-powdered heads and long queus, fashioned after 


| 


walls were torn down (I think in 1805) and distributed for fuel to |! 


the poor, who were then suffering under the rigours of an intensely 
cold winter. 


The Park, or Common, was not so popular. It had been the Ty- 


burn of the city, in an age when human life was held in less account 


the form of a marlinespike, and seated in social converse upon the 
wooden stoops, which then were attached to almost every dwelling, 
chatting, and smoking, and shifting with the sun. The jobbing and 
country trades were confined to limited periods--a month or so in 
the spring and autumn, and the rest of the year a long, long holiday. 


| 


Mountains of Vermont, were seen trotting down the Bowery on 
their switch-tailed chargers, seated upon stout leather saddle-bags, 
tolerably filled with sundry gold and silver talismans, embossed with 
the arms of Spain, and good, honest likenesses of its monarchs— 
and, strange to say, those metal tokens answered a tolerable pur- 
pose in the liquidation of claims! The merchants—poor souls !-- 
were then unaware of the superiour security and portability of shin- 
plasters. They suffered, too, other drawbacks and inconveniences, 
that it would argue a want of candour to omit the mention of. 
There were but few banks, or pianos, and no Italian opera. Their 
wives and daughters were somewhat deficient in Parisian fashions 
and manners—knew nothing of waltzing—wore pockets—and, it has 
been averred, that one out of a dozen, forgetful of the respect due to 
the standing of her husband, or father, would, at times, descend into 
the lower regions, and finger at the manufacture of a pudding: the 
latter charge may, however, be slanderous, as we youngsters had 
little chance of personal observation, being generally threatened with 
having a dishcloth pinned to our skirts if we attempted to follow; 
but, notwithstanding these deprivations and grievances, our fathers 
managed to get along with a tolerable degree of comfort, and the end 
of the year generally found them richer than at the beginning. 

Reader, I had intended to have placed before thee other matters 
relating to our favourite city. Reminiscences of walks through the 
grassy lanes of the Bowery and Greenwich, Richmond-hill and Pe- 
tersfield, now overgrown with “myriad homes,’’—of more distant 
rambles amid the solitudes of Bloomingdale, since parcelled out into 
city lots, where we often spent the livelong summer-day in scanning 
the beauties of nature, or in musing and moralizing, like Jacques in 
the forest of Arden—-for boys, at times, can both muse and moralize. 
Recollections of the old Federal-hall, where Washington was first 
inaugurated President of the United States—-of the Government- 
house, in after times the Custom-house, fronting the Bowling-green— 
of the yearly visits of good St. Nicholas, to the eye of childhood the 
most worthy saint in the calendar—of the festivals of Paas and 
Pinkster, honoured and observed by our ebony population—of divers 
characters well known in other days—-of Billy the fiddler, standing 
four feet nothing in his stocking feet, and deeply versed in the mys- 
teries of catgut--of Pot-pie Palmer, a light-hearted, shirtless vaga- 
bond, who, during the prevalence of the yellow-fever, trundled the 
dead to their graves, singing “ Yankee-doodle,” and “ Hail, Colum- 
bia!’ and whose ever-ready wit, and quips and quirks, were sure to 
set the populace in a roar—of these and more, but time and space 
forbid. Perchance my garrulity is already tedious, but, in the lan- 
gnage of old Izaak Walton, “If thou be a sour-complexioned man, 
I here disallow thee to be a competent judge;” and what says the 
poet Wordsworth ? 


“Oh, reader, had you in your mind 
Such stores as silent thought can bring— 
Oh, gentie reader, vou would find 
A tale in everything.” B 





ORIGINAL CONGRESSIONAL PORTRAITS. 


HENRY A. WISE, OF VIRGINIA. 


No gentleman's name, either in or out of Congress, has been more 
common in the mouths of the people of the United States, for two 
years past, than that which heads this sketch; and his unfortunate 
connexion with the recent duel, in which a member of the House of 
Representatives sacrificed himself at the shrine of false honour, 
seems to have added, if that be possible, to its notoriety. 

Mr. Wise is a very spare young man, rather above the middle 
height, of light complexion, light hair and gray eyes. Indeed, his 
countenance is so thin and spare, that it may be almost termed ca- 
daverous; but the expression of it is a marked one, and determination 
is as plainly written upon it, as if it were actually there in Roman 
capitals, 

His manner in debate is striking—at one moment exceedingly bold, 
energetick, and almost furious with action—the next, calm, digmified 
and mild—and then again bursting forth with passion and energy, 
with a most thrilling effect. His countenance is a perfect barometer 
to his mind, and indicates, whether sadness or mirth, peaceful or 
angry feelings, love or hatred, are within his bosom at the time of 
observation. He is one of those men who carry their hearts upon 
their sleeves, and who are too apt to suffer their passions to walk 
rough-shod over their judgments. When pleased, he laughs with 
all the glee of a child; and every indication of character that the 
writer of this has ever observed in Mr. Wise, goes to prove that 
malice and revenge are no dwellers in his bosom. Though he may 
be excited for a moment, and though hatred or revenge may light 
up his glistening eye, spread a pallor upon his cheek, and compress 
his lips with that definable expression, which can be seen, but not 
described, it lasts but for the moment; and I sincerely believe even 
he himself regrets that he has given way so far to the tumult within. 

He is a man of great reading, of very retentive memory, and well 
educated; and his speeches abound with classical allusions and 
quotations, 


BAILIE PEYTON, OF TENNESSEE. 


Associated with Mr. Wise in all his political projects during the 
twenty-third and twenty-fourth Congresses, was the Hon. Baile 
Peyton, of Tennessee. They were the Nisus and Eupyalus of the 
House; and as the names of these two gentlemen were so closely 
allied that one was seldom mentioned without the other, it seems to 
me as if a sketch of Mr. Peyton, although not a member of the pre- 
sent Congress, will not be out of place here. 

Mr. Peyton is a slender man, of middling stature, and well formed: 
His countenance is remarkably open and intelligent, and is sur- 
mounted by a high, prominent, intellectual forehead, beneath which 
glistens as bright and piercing an eye as ever was seen in a human 
head. His manner of speaking is exceedingly good, and he has at 
his command an exhaustless fund of wit and anecdote, which he 
draws upon continually to iustrate his argument. As a politician 
he is ardent, bold and unsparing; and in his language in debate, he 
sometimes soars to an eloquence seldom surpassed. I copy the fol- 


At stated periods, their debtors from the river counties and the Green || lowing as an example. I heard it spoken, and it struck me at the 
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time, that I had never heard a more happy or eloquent union of 
matter and manner. 


* When the true patriot, quitting his peaceful avocations in the workshop, 
or the field, dropping his piough-handles or his planes, regardless of home 
and its endearments, tearing himself from the wife of his bosom, shaking 
olf the children even that cling around his knees, rushed to the rescue of 
his bleeding country—when the star-spangled banner, consecrated and hal- 
lowed as it was, and is, with so many and such glorions recollections, was 
seen streaming to the breeze, all bathed in blood, its crimson folds appealing 
to every Amertcen heart to rally around and defend it—when the cloud of 
war, lurid with the cinders of the Capitol, hung over this devoted city— 
when, on the night of the twenty-third and morning of the ever-glorious 
eighth, General Jackson, with the chivalry of the West, was winning im- 
perishable renown, and rearing to the American name a monument which 
will stand a landmark on the steeps of Fame, while Mississippi rolls her 
waters to the ocean—where then was * * * * . . * 
Could he, with one throb of American feeling in his bosom, have remained 
within hearing of his country’s cannon, pealing on the plains of Chippewa 
and Bridgwater, and thundenng from the leagured battlements of Erie, 


without trampling in the dust his traitor’s livery, and adding one arm to! 


those which struck for victory and his native land '” 


With all his bitterness as a politician and his excitability as a 
man, Mr. Peyton is one of those noble-hearted, generous, chivalrous 
and brave men, who do honour to human nature. There is no little- 
ness in his disposition. His mind seems to have been warped aside 
from its natural bent, by the political discords among which he has 
been thrown. 

He is, naturally, one of the most modest, unassuming of men; 
but no one, who knows him only by his political course, would ever 
He is a young man, being, at the time he was a mem- 
It is in his power to 
Rienzi. 


suspect it. 
ber, one of the youngest men in the House. 
become one of the first and best of our publick men 





PENCILLINGS IN REA! ING, 


SCRAPS FROM D'ISRAELI. 





A ROYAL PRINCESS, P 
A ROvVAL princess is only the most flattered of state victims. She 
is a political sacrifice, by which enraged governments are appeased, 
wavering allies conciliated, and ancient amities confirmed. De- 
barred by her rank and her education from looking forward to that 
exchange of equal affection, which is the great end and charm of fe- 
male existence, no individual finds more fatally, and feels more 
keenly, that pomp is not felicity, and splendour not content. 
Deprived of all those sources of happiness which seem inherent 
in woman, the wife of the sovereign sometimes seeks in politicks and 
in pleasure, a means of excitement which may purchase oblivion. 
But the political queen is a rare character; she must possess an in- 
tellect of unusual power, and her lot must be considered as an ex- 
ception in the fortunes of female royalty. Even the politcal queen 
generally closes an agitated career with a broken heart. And for 
the unhappy votary of pleasure, who owns her cold duty to a royal 
husband, we must not forget, that even in the most dissipated courts, 
the conduct of the queen is expected to be decorous; and that the 
instances are not rare, where the wife of the monarch has died on 
the scaffold, or in a dungeon, or in exile, because she dared to be in- 
discreet, where all were debauched. But for the great majority of 
royal wives, they exist without a passion; they have nothing to 
hope—nothing to fear — nothing to envy- nothing to want—nothing 
to confide—nothing to hate—and nothing to love. Even their du- 
ties, though multitudinous, are mechanical; and while they require 
much attention, occasion no anxiety. Amusement is their moment 
of greatest emotion, and for them amusement is rare; for amuse- 
ment is the result of equal companionship. Thus situated, they are 
doomed to become frivolous in their pursuits, and formal in their 
manners: and the court chaplain, or the court confessor, is the only 
person who can prove they have a soul, by convincing them that it 


will be saved. 


EARLY MARRIAGES. 


I know not the palling of passion, of which some write. I have 
loved only once, and the recollection of the being to whoin I was 
devoted, fills me at this moment with as much rapture, as when her 
virgin charms were first yielded to my embrace. 1 cannot compre- 
hend the sneers of witty rakes, at what they call constancy. If 
beings are united by any other consideration but love, constancy is, 
of course, impossible, and, I think, unnecessary. To a man who ts 
in love, the thought of another woman is uninteresting, if not repul- 
sive. Constancy is human nature. Instead of love being the occa- 
sion of all the misery of this world, as is sung by fantastick bards, 
1 believe that the misery of this world is occasioned by there not 
being love enough. This opinion, at any rate, appears more logical. 
Happiness is only to be found im a recurrence to the principles of 
human nature, and these will prompt very simple manners. For 
myself, I believe that permanent union of the sexes should be early 
encouraged; nor do I conceive that general happiness can ever 
flourish, but in societies where it is the custom for all the males to 
marry at eighteen 
the United States of America, and its consequence 1s a simplicity of 
manners and a purity of conduct, which Europeans cannot compre- 
Primeval 


This custom, I am informed, is not unusual in 


hend, but to which they must ultimately have recourse 
barbarism and extreme civilization must arrive at the same results 
Men, under these circumstances, are actuated by their organization; 
in the first instance, instinctively 
At present, we are all in the various gradations of the intermediate 
state of corruption. 


in the second, philesophically 





THE QUADRILLE. 


The lady was advancing in a quadrille, some ten yards from her 
admirer. May was very young; that:s to say, she had, perhaps, 
added a year or two to sweet seventeen, an addition which, while it 
does not deprive the sex of the early grace of girlhood, adorns them 
with that indefinable dignity which 1s necessary to constitute a per- 
fect woman. He was consoled a moment for his disappointment, 
by watching the movements of a neck so white, and round, and | 
long, and delicate, that it would have become Psyche, and might 
have inspired Praxiteles. Behold! her face is again turned toward 
him. It stops too soon, yet his eye feeds upon the outline of a cheek 
not too full, yet promising of beauty, like the hope of paradise. | 


She turns her head, she throws around a glance, and two streams 
of liquid light pour from her hazel eyes on his. It was a rapid, 
graceful movement, unstudied as the motion of a fawn, and was in 
a moment withdrawn; yet it was long enough to stamp upon his 
memory a memorable countenance. Her face was quite oval, her 
nose delicately aquiline, and her high, pure forehead, like a Parian 
dome. The clear blood coursed under her transparent cheek, and 
increased the brilliancy of her dazzling eyes. His eye never left 
her. There was an expression of decision about her small mouth 
an air of almost mockery in her thin, curling hp, which, though in 
themselves wildly fascinating, strangely contrasted with all the 
beaming light and beneficent lustre of the upper part of her coun- 
tenance. There was something, too, in the graceful, but rather de- 
cided air, with which she moved—-something even in the wav in 
which she shook her handkerchief, or nodded to a distant frend, 
which seemed to betoken her self-consciousness of her beauty or 
her rank. 


THE POWER OF CAPITAL. 


Mr. Bond Sharpe was determined to have a theatre. He believed 
it was reserved for him to revive the drama. Mr. Bond Sharpe 
piqued himself upon his patronage of the stage. He certainly had 
a great admiration of actresses. There was something the 
management of a great theatre, which pleased the somewhat impe- 
nal fancy of Mr. Bond Sharpe. The manager of a great theatre is 
a kind of monarch. Mr. Bond Sharpe longed to seat himself on 
the throne, with the prettiest women in London for his court, and 
all his fashionable friends rallying round their sovereign. He hi 
an impression that great results might be obtained with his organ 
Mr. Bond Sharpe had un 
bounded confidence in the power of capital. 
He was confident that it could always produce alike genius and 
triumph. Mr. Bond Sharpe was right: capital is a wonderful thing, 
but we are scarcely aware of this fact until we are past thirty; and 
then, by some singular process, which we will not now stop to ana 


izing energy and illimitable capital. 
Capital was his deity 


lyze, one’s capital is, in general, sensibly diminished. As men ad 


vance in life, all passions resolve themselves into inoney. Love 
ambition, even poetry, end in this. 
THE PLEASUKES OF EXISTENCE. 
“Fancy a man ever being in low spirits,” said the Count. “Lif 


is too short for such betises. The most unfortunate wretch aliv 
calculates, unconsciously, that it is better to live than to die. Wel 
then, he has something in his favour. Existence is a pleasure, and 
the greatest. The world cannot rob us of that; and if it be better 


to live than to die, it is better to live in a 


t 
} 
i, 


good humour than a bad 
one. If a man be convinced that existence is the greatest pleasure, 
his happiness may be increased by good fortune, but it will be essen 
He who feels that the 
ought never to be 
sun shines on all; every man can go to sleep; 


tially independent of it. greatest source 
The 
f you cannot nde a 
it is something to look upon one; if you have not a fins 


pleasure always remains to him nuserable. 
fine horse, 
dinner, there is some amusement in a crust of bread and Gruyere 
Feel shghtly, think little, 
pends upon the circulation; take care of it 

find it; enjoy everything. Vive la bagatelie,’ 





never plan, never brood. Everything d: 


Take the world as you 


THE SEPARATION OF LOVERS 
Partings are always painful, but the separation of lovers, even 


with an unmediate prospect of union, involves a sentiment of deep 


melancholy The reaction of our solitary emovions, afier a socia 


unpulse of such peculiar ¢ xcitement, very much disheartens and de 


l uder 


presses us Mutual passion is complete sympathy such at 
influence there 1s no tee ling so strong, no fancy so delicate, that it 








is not instantly responded to 
life may. 


chant the 


Our heart has no secrets though our 


' 
Under such an influence, each uncensciousls labours to 


er other; each struggies to maintain the reality of that 


ideal, wluch has been reached ina moment of happy nspiratior 


Then is the season when the voice is ever soft, the eve ever b: 


and every movement of the frame airy and picture sque , each accent 
is full of tenderness, each glance of aflection, each gesture of grace 


We live in a heaven of our own creation. All happens that can eco 


tribute to our pertect satistaction, and can imsure our complete se 
complaceney We give and we receive feheny We adore and we 
are adored Love is the Mav-day of the heart But a « id never 


theless will dun the gen il lustre of that soft and bniliant SAV, Wher 


" 
lonver sighs, and the br 


we are alone; when the soft voice no 


eve no longer beams, and the form we worship no longer moves tx 


fore our enraptured vision Our happiness becomes too much the 
result of reflection Our taith is not less devout, but it ms pot so 
fervent. We believe m the miracle, but we no loncer witness it 


FPEMALE FRIENDSHIP 


love of two beautiful 
How delight 
‘ 


pattern of a can, or tlounes 


T think there is nothing more lovely than the 


women, who are not envious of each other's charms 
fully they nnpart to each other the 
frill! 


tints 


How charmingly thev entrust some slight, slender secret about 


oa tiower, or netting @ purse Now one leans over the other 





and guides her inexperienced hand, as it moves in the mysternes 
some novel work, and then the other okKS UD With an eve bean 
with devotion ; and then again the thirst icans down aj e lowe 
and gently presses her aromanhek lips on her inenmds 4 
forehead r ese are sigiits wireh we quret men, who ke ** sr 
Jack Horner,” know where to take up a safe position, occasionally 
enjwy, but which your noisy fellows, Who Unk that women never 
want to be a one asad mistake—and cone juently must be a 
Wavs breaking or stringing a guitar, or culting a pencil, ors tt ’ 
a crow-quill, or overturning the go'd ink, or scribbling over a pat 
tern, or doing any other the thousand acts of miscurel, are det 





barred from 


Sav FEELINGS 


on bel 1 . 
To feel that the possessions of an illustrious ancestry are about t 


, 
siide from out vour ime forever ; that the numerous tenantry, who 


look up to you with the confiding eve that t 


cannot attract, will 


ve most Libera parvenu 


not count you among their lords, are among those 


daily pangs which moralists have stalogue of 
miseries, but which do not the less wear out those he art-strings, at 


which they are so constantly wuggi 


forgotten in their ¢ 








THE FAMILY CIRCLE, 


Por the New York Morr 


TO THE MORNING STAR 


Last of the regal train of night, 
Last of the lights that gem the sky, 
Fair herald of the morning bright, ~ 
When mght's last shadows fly : 
The first to meet the opening eye, 
First to unbend our slumbcer's chain, 
Ihspel the fantasies of sleep, 
Wake joy to nurth, and wo to weep, 
And man to hfe again, 


Where dost thou travel, thou fair star, 
When all thy sister planets shine 
Is thy bright home, in realms afar, 
Hlumed by hghts hke thine 
And dost thou come, at meht's dechne 
To meet the glorious orb of day? 
To kiss from flowers the n 
Lite, 


And darkness chase away 


night dews, 
heht and beauty to diffuse 
, 


The shepherd from his lowly shed 
Wakes to his daily task with the 

To thee the lark sings, heavenward led, 
Hits matin melody ; 
And they who sail the 

And long have 


weary sen 
watched the lovering ny 
Who long have prayed for thy return 
At thy first beam with transport | 
And bless the welcome sight 


rht, 


urn, 


We know not what, or whence thon art 
Of darkness and the morning born; 

We watch all other stars depart, 
And see thee shine terlorn ; 
When moon and stars to shadows wern, 








Thou seem’st to man a symbol given, 
When sublunary things decay 
His soul, like thee, shall pass away 
Into the hght of heaven 
CEMETERIF 
Nothing is more conspicuous in the traveller's retrospect than 
the fact how little external possession has to do with happines, As 
he wanders back over city and village, plantation and prame, he 
Sees again care on the brow of the merchant, and worth wm the eves 
of the abourer: 1 soulless faces of the rich Shakers rse up be 
fore tom, side by side with the gladsome countenances of the rumed 
abolinonist, Rach class kindly pittes the one below tin power and 
wealth; the traveller pites none but those whe are wasting their 
enerores tn the exclusive pursuitof ether (senerally sp aking, they 
have allan il endowment of the things frem which happiness 
is really derive They have, in pretty equal distribution, health 
scnses na t | sures, hones, cu ren, pursuits and successes 
With ¢ these t rcomme the one | Hoot citho renee wp thew 
respective am } sefeiono of thore than thev can itpresent 
eat, use, and enjoy, seems te lim quite unworthy of all the con 
passion exerted bw it; though the compa ' having semething 
viable m it. ia i kindly nse as far as it In a cemetery, the 
thoughtless are startled mto the s “7 " How destiunt 
ire the dead int raves! How naked is the spat gone from ins 
warn housings and environs of luxnres! Thos os the first though 
The next is, was it everotherwiae?) Had t luxunes ever any 
thu to Pwith the mnece of the pirit, ex jit is all rang & put 
suit tor the eroplovinent of its energies ? Is not as vigorous and 
vwisome am to be found abroad in the fields, or smmeine at the 
mull, as dor the honours of the drawimy-room ?) and. ow wer 
not so, what words could we find strone en h for the cruelty of 
t ect nder w hevery human beng is compelled to enter his 
yrave so ry cestitute ?) When we look about us upon ti 
an SK a that urn, w uo omatter the nypy ear the censures 
of thet hours of the depart ithe presence of the awful facts 
here ' that he has lwed sgone?) Jn this moghty tran 
saction between himself am » Maker, how ins fieant to how 
iret comments of bem between rand bimeelf there cou 
exist ne eomp! erstar ! this e? Bat there is ne over 
rat the eon ences to relf of wil ved with ‘hy or low 
m < Te seVves nas} lov t * feontempt n 
apr ssf wero ‘ % rs itetpretatoowel human t 
His whole futur dition at ress may be atlected by rt 
A REPLI 1ON 
And is this all?) Can reason do no more 
Than ! ' shun the deep, and dread the shore 
Sweet morn ! afloat on life's rough sea, 
i (lines nies an art unknown tot 
H sno parley with unmantly fe 
Wher y | he conhdently steers, 
I sat sfinl Catigers at her cail 
An ir i lus Good mounts them ! 
HE MIND OF MAN 
Man is not the creature of circumstance Circumstances nr tlhe 
creatures of men, We are free agents, and man is more por 
! i r Ir whise no lotervenm nifluence between that of 
the est ‘ of nature and my own mood. Truth may b 
stor " ent be suppressed. The mvention of eon 
! Ss tiav, an " ne instanecs does, prevent man trom exer 
cos SOW wers. They have made hunt miethle tua real 
i = me ! ! rw ; cour ° is ii ever ore 
muithorty w S hot exist ' fearing tl eceurrenece ot 
tes Ww t ’ ne to enfores But the mond that dare ' 
extnea = ni ‘ pre ‘ that proves ite loy V 
' a ("re r} i is adoration to Il ve i 
spirit as this beco s miaster-me and that master-nuod w 
variably find that curcumstances are its slaves.’ 
DEATH 
The first conv on that there is death in the house perhaps, 
the most aw mentof youth, When we are voung, we thunk 
that not only ours s, but that all al 1 us, are unmortal Unul 
the arrow a8 s ,ay m round ourown hearth, death isa merely 
mu word; until then, its casual mention hae stamped ne 
len uy hy There are few, even among those least sueeep- 
tible of t ta rthen, in Wwhoeee hearts and munds the first 
leath in the family does net act as a very powerful revelation of the 
mystones of lit nd of therown bong; there are few who, after 
such a catastrophe, do not look upon the world and the world's 
ways, at least for a time, with changed and tempered feelings, It 


recalls the post, it makes us ponder over the future: and youth, gay 
ght-hearted youth, is taught, for the first time, to regret and 


to fear. 
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ORIGINAL DRAMATICK CRITICISM. 


DYING FOR HIM. 


4 NEW COMEDY—BY N. P. WILLIS 

Mr. Wittts has based this comedy on the well-known Florentine 
story of Ginevra D'Amori. Reserving the details of the plot and the 
historical facts for a future notice, we propose to give here a speci- 
men or two of the dialogue from the two first acts. 

A haughty nobleman, Count Falcone, has been compelled, by his 
necessities, to betroth his daughter to the Signor Tortesa, a rich, 
but low-born, citizen of Florence. The play opens with an interview 
between them, in which the count receives back the deeds of his 
In haste to 








forfeited lands and palaces as the price of the contract 
attend the duke upon a brief journey, he presses to take his leave : 


* * . * . « 
Falcone Sir, the duke sets forth 
Tortesa. Use no ceremony! 

Yet stay' aword! Our nuptials follow quick 

On your return? 
Falcone That hour, if it so please you' 
Tortesa. And what's the bargain if her humour change 
Falcone. The lands are yours again—'tis understood so. 
Tortesa. Yet, stiiia word! You leave her with her maids 

JThave a right in her by this betrothal. 

Seal your door up till you come back again! 

I'd have no foplings tampering with my wife 

None of your painted jackdaws from the court, 

Sneering and pitying her! My lord Falcone! 

Shall she be private! 
Falcone. ( Aside ) 

You shal! control my door, sir, and my daughter 

Farewell now! (Ertt FaLcone. 
Tortesa Oh, omnipotence of money ' 

Ha' ha! Why, there’s the haughtiest nobleman 

That walksin Florence! He—whom | have bearded 

Checked— made conditions to—shut up his daughter 

And all with money’ They should pull down churches 

And worshipit' Had | been poor, that man 

Would see me rot ere give his hand to me 

I—as I stand here-——dress'd thus—looking thus— 

The same in all—save money in my purse 

He would have scorn’d to let me come so near 

That [could breathe on him' Yet, that were little 

For pride sometimes outdoes humility, 

And your great man will please to be familiar, 

To show how he can stoop. But halt you there! 

He has a jewel that you may not name! 

His wife's above you' You're no company 

For his most noble daughter’ You are brave 

'Tis nothing’ Comely—nothing! Honourable 

You are a phanix of all human virtues 

But, while your blood's mean, there’s a frozen bar 

Betwixt you and a dady, that wiil melt 

Not with religion—scarcely with the grave— 

But, like a mist, with money ' 

Enter A SERVANT 






(Patience! for my lands‘) 





Nervant Please you, sir! 
A tradesman waits to see you' 

Tortesa Let himin' 
What need have Lof forty generations 
To build my name up? Ihave bought with money 
The fairest daughter of their haughtiest line! 
Bought her' Falcone’s daughter for so much! 
No wooing in't' Hla! hat L harp’d on that 
*Till my lord winced! ‘* My bargain'” still My bargawn'” «+ 
Naught of my bride’ Hat ha! "Twas excellent’ 


Enter TRADESMAN 


(Ertt SERVANT 


What's thy demand? 
Tradesman. Ten ducats, please your lordship! 
Tortesa. Out on “ Your lordship '" There are twelve for ten' 
Does a lord pty like that? Learn some name sweeter 
To my ears than * Your lordship!" I'm no lord! 
Give me thy quittance' Now, begone' Who waits? 
Servant. The glover'’s daughter, please you, sir' 


Enter Zivva. 
Tortesa Come in, 
My pretty neighbour’ What! my bridal gloves! 
Are they brought home? 
Zippa ‘The signor pays so well, 
He's well served 
Tortesa. Um' why, pertinently answer'd' 
And yet, my pretty one, the words were sweeter 
In any mouth than yours! 
Zippo That's easy true’ 
Tortrsa 1 would “twere hktwg that had spurr'd your service 
Not money, Zippa, sweet? (Nhe presents her parcel tohim 
Zippa Your bridal gloves, sir' 
Tortesa. (Aside.) (What a fair shrew it is!) My gloves are paid for! 
And will be thrown aside, when worna hittle 
Zippa. What then, sir! 
Tortesa. Why, the bride ts paid for, too! 
And may be thrown aside when worn a little | 





Zippa. You mock me, now! 
Tortesa You know Falcone’s palace, 


And lands, here, by Fiesole? I bought them 
For so much money of his creditors, 
> them to him, ina plain, round bargain, 
proud daughter’ What think you of that? 
Zippa. What else but that you loved her' 
As | love 
no more! 





Tortesa 
The thing letve my money for 

Zippa You mean to love her? 

Tortesa *T was not in the bargain ' 

Zippa. Why, what a monster do vou make yourself ' 
Tlave vou no heart! 

Tortesa. A loving one, for you ' 

Nay. never frown! I marry this lord's daughter 
To please a devr that inhabits me! 
But there's an angel in me—not so strong 
And this last loves you ' 
Zt ‘Thanks tor your weak angel ' 
I'd sooner "twere the devil ' 
Tortesa Both were yours ' 
Rut for the burning fever that I have 
To pluck at their proud blood. 

Zippa 
Cannot have harm'd you' 

Tortesa Forty thousand times ' 

She's nob!e-born—there’s one wrong in her cradle ' 
She's proud ~ why, that makes every pulse an insult 
Sixty a minute! She's profuse in smiles 

On those who are, to me, as stars to glow-worms— 
So I'm disparaged! [have pass'd her by, 

Summer and winter, and she ne'er look’d on me! 
Her youth has been one tissue of contempt! 

Her lovers, and her tutors, and her heart, 

Taught her to scorn the low-born—that am I’ 
Would you have more? 

Zrppa Why, this is moonstruck madness ' 

Tortesa. Vd have her mine, for all this—jewell'd, perfumed — 
Just as they've worshipp’d her at court—my slave ' 
They've mew'd her breath up in their silken beds— 
Blanch'd her with beths—fed her on delicate food— 
Guarded the unsuan'd dew upon her skin— 

For some dord's pleasure! If | could not get her, 
There’s a contempt in that, weuld make my forehead 
Hot in my grave' ° * ° e 


Why, this poor lady 


In his way to the city gates to parsue his journey, the duke is 
attracted, (by a circumstance explained in the scene,) to enter the 
house of Angelo, a young and unknown painter. Astonished with 
the excellence of his pictures, and mistaking old Tomaso, (Angelo’s 
servant,) for the painter, he insists that Count Falcone shall have 
the picture of his betrothed daughter done for the duchess. Falcone 
had promised to * seal up his doors,” but the age and rude exteriour 
of the supposed painter, and the duke’s will, prevail, and he writes 
a missive to his daughter to admit “ this rude man, Angele.”’ In the 
second act, the young painter is discovered at the Falcone palace, 
waiting for Isabella : 


Angelo. Did I hear footsteps? (He listens.) Fancy plays me tricks 
In my impatience for this lovely wonder! 
That window's tothe north! The light falls cool. 
I'll set my ease! here, and sketch her—Stay' 
How shallldo that? Is she proud or sweet? 
Will she sit silent, or converse and smile? 
Will she be vexed or pleased to have a stranger 
Pry through ler beauty for the sou! that’s init? 
Nay, then, | heard a footstep—she is here! 


(Enter ISABELLA, reading her father’s missive.) 


Isabella, ** The duke would have your picture for the duchess 
Done by this rude man, Angelo. Receive him 
With modest privacy, and let your kindness 
Be measured by his merit, not his garb.” 

Angelo. Fair lady ! 

Isabella Who speaks 

Angelo 

Isabella 
To paint a dull face, trust me ' 

Angelo. ( Aside.) (Beautiful, 
Beyond all dreaming ') 

Isabella I've no smiles to show you, 
Not ev’n a mock one! Shall [ sit! 

ingelo. No, | 
I'll steal your beauty while you move 
So you but breathe, the air stil! brings to me 
That which outdoes all pencilling 

Isabella. (Walking apart.) His voice 
Is not arude one. What a fate is mine, 

When ev'n the chance words on a poor youth's tongue, 
Contrasted with the voice which I should love, 
Seems rich and musical’ 

Angelo. (To himself, as he draws.) How like @ swan, 
Drooping his small head to a lily-cup, 
She curves that neck of pliant ivory! 

Pll paint her thus 

Isabella Aside Forgetful where he is, 

He thinks aloud. This is, perhaps, the rudeness 
My tather fear'd might ruffle me 

Angelo What colour 
Can match the clear red of those glorious lips’ 
Say it were possible to trace the arches, 

Shaped like the drawn bow of the god of love— 
How tint them, after?’ 

Isabella 
But murmurs to his picture 
Were it a lover whispering it 
As I walk, still 

Angelo They say, a cloudy veil 
Hangs ever at the crystal-gate of heaven, 

To bar the tssue of its biinding glory 
So droop those silken lashes to an eye 
Mortal could never paint! 

Isabella There's flattery, 
Would draw down angels ' 

Angele Now, what alchymy 
Can mock the rose and lily of her cheek ' 

I must look closer on't! ( Advancing.) 
I'll venture to your side 
Sir! 


? 
Angelo' 
You've come, sir, 





Still he thinks not of me, 
*Twere sweet praise, 
I'll listen, 


Fair lady, please you, 


Isabella. 
4ngrlo. (Examining her cheek.) There’s a mixture 
Of white and red here, that defeats my skill 
If you'll ferzive me, ll observe an instant, 
How the bright blood and the transparent pearl 
Melt to each other 
Isabella. (Receding from him.) You're too free, sir! 
Angelo. (With surprise.) Madam ' 
Isabella. ( Aside.) Aud yet, [think not so. He must look on it, 
To paint it well 
Angelo Lady! the davlight’s precious ! 
Pray you, turn to me' In my study, here, 
I've tried to fancy how that tvory shoulder 
Leads the white light off from your arching neck, 
But cannot, for the envious sieeve that hides it 
Please you, displace it' (Ratses his hand to the sleeve.) 
Isabella Sir, vou are too bold! 
Angelo. Pardon me, ladv' Nature's m asterpiece 
Should be beyond vour hiding, or my praise! 
Were you less marvellous, | were too bold ; 
But there's a pure divimty in beauty, 
Which the true eve of art looks on with reverence, 
Though, like the angels, 1t were all unclad' 
You have no right to hide it! 
Isabella How! No rieht? 
Angelo. 'Tis the religion of our art, fair madam’ 
That, by oft looking on the type divine 
In which we first were moulded, men remember 
The heav'n they're born to' You've an errand here, 
To show how look the angels. But. as Vestals 
Cherish the sacred fire, vet let the priest 
Light his lamp at it for a thousand altars, 
So ts vour beauty unassotled, though | 
Ravish acopy for the shut-out world! 
Isabella. (Aside ) Here is the wooing that should win a maid' 
Bold, vet respecttul' Free, yet full of honour! 
I never saw a youth with gentler eves ; 
I never heard a voice that pleased me more ; 
Let me look on him! 








(Enter Tortesa, unperceived.) 


Angelo In a form like vours, 
All parts are perfect, madam! vet, unseen, 
Impossible to fancy. With your leave, 

Ili see vour hand unglov'd 

Isabella. (Removing her glove ) | have no heart 
To keep it from you, signor' There it is' 

Angelo. ( Taking if tn hts own ) Oh God ' how beautiful thy works may be * 
Inimitably perfect! Let me look . 
Close on the tracery of these azure veins! 

With what a delicate and fragile thread 

Thev weave their subtle mesh beneath the skin, 
And meet, all blushing, in these rosy nails! 
How soft the texture of these tapering fingers ' 
How exquisite the wrist ' How perfect all ' 


(TonTESA rushes forward.) 


Tortesa. Now have I heard enough ' Why, what are yeu, 
To palm the hand of my betrothed bride 
With this licentious freedom ’ 


(ANGELO turns composedly to his werk.) 


And you, madam! 
With a first troth scarce cold upon your lips— 
Is this vour chastity? 

Isabella. My father's roof 
Is over me! I’m not your wife! 

Tortesa. Bought ! paid for’ 
The wedding toward' Have I no right in you’ 
Your father, at my wish, bade you be private , 

Is this obedience ! 


Isabella. Count Falcone’s will 


| 
| 


'| minute authors 


Has, to his daughter, ever been a law ; 

This, in prosperity—and now, when chance 

Frowns on his broken fortunes, | were dead 

To love and pity, were not soul and body 

Spent for his smallest need! I did consent 

To wed his ruthless creditor for this ! 

I would have sprung into the sea, the grave, 

As questionless and soon! My froth is yours ! 

But I’m not wedded yet, and, till Iam, 

The hallowed honour that protects a maid 

Is round me, like a circle of bright fire ' 

A savage would not cross it—nor shal! you! 

I'm mistress of my presence. Leave me, sir! 
Tortesa. There’s a possession of some lordly acres 

Sold to Faicone for that lily hand! 

The deed’s delivered, and the hand's my own! 

I'll see that no man looks on’t. 


Isabella. Shall a lady 
Bid you begone twice? 
Tortesa. Twenty times, if ’t please you’ 


(She looks at ANGELO, who continues trangutily painting. 


Isabella. Does he not wear a sword? Is he a coward, 

That he can hear this man heap insult on me, 

And ne’er fajl on him? 
Tortesa. Lady ' to your chamber ' 

I have a touch to give this picture, here, 

But want no model fort. Come,come. (Offers to take her by the arm. 
Isabella. Stand back ' 

Now, will he see this wretch lay hands on me, 

And never speak’? He cannot be a coward! 

No, no! some other reason—not a coward! 

I could not love a coward! 
Tortesa If vou will, 

Stay where vou're better miss’d—"tus at your pleasure ; 

I'll hew your kisses from the saucy lips 

Of this bold painter—look on’t, if you will! 

And first, to mar his picture ! 

(He strikes at the canvass,when ANGELO suddenly draws, attacks and disarms him.) 

Angelo Hold! What wouldst thou’? 

Foo! ' madman! dog! What wouldst thou with my picture? 

Speak '—But thy life would not bring back a ray 

Of precious daylight, and I cannot waste it! 


Begs lie 
to his picture.) 
I'll back to paradise ! 
*T was this touch that he marr’d! So! fair again' 
Tortesa. (Going out.) Vii find you, sir, when I'm in cooler blood ' 
And, madam, you! or Count Falcone for you, 
Shall rve this scorn! (Exit 
Isabella. (Looking at Angelo.) Lost in bis work once more ' 
sus of my very picture! 
an forget his passions so— 
Peril lus life, and, losing scarce a breath, 
Turn to his high ambitious toil again— 
Must have a heart for whose belated waking 
Queens might keep vigil! 
Angelo Twilight falls, fair lady 
I must give o'er' Pray heaven, the downy wing 
Of its most loving angel guard your beauty! 
Good night ! (Goes out with a low reverence 
Isabella Good night ! 
(She looks after hum a moment, and then walks thoughtfully off the stage. 





I shall be 
Yet one who 

















ORIGINAL BIOGRAPHY. 


ANTICIPATIONS OF THE FUTURE. 
Extract from a Biographical Inctionary, published wn the year 2338 


Wittiam Henry Jonaruan Doouirtie Boxes was born in the 
splendid Neweastle-street, near the upper Tower of Justice, on the 
banks of the Harlem river, in the overgrown city of New-York. The 
seven millions of people who mhabited that mighty Babel, never 
saw a more intelligent child added to their census. I have written 
his baptismal name in full in this my first chapter, that the reader 
may not confound my hero with any of the other ten thousand persons 
in this vast population whose names, being also Bones, may also be 
Wiliam Henry, or Henry Doolittle, or Henry Jonathan Doolittle 
All these comeidences may, and often do, occur amid so mighty a 
population, but I think the combination necessary for the production 
of Wilham Henry Jonathan Doolittle Bones, in the same order of 
succession, may be considered as fairly beyond the circle of the 
chances. I shall not call him, in the course of this work, William 
Henry Jonathan Doolittle Bones every time I have occasion to men- 
tion him. ‘That would be unnecessary. ‘The reader will sufficiently 
understand, by the first line of this narration, that that person whose 
adventures | mean to relate is not the celebrated William Doolittle 
Bones, who invented the instrument now in use for producing a ge- 
neral shower from the clouds over four square miles at a time. Nor 
the Jonathan Henry Wiliam Bones, whe constructed the bridge from 
the Battery to Communipaw. Nor the General He nry William Doo- 
little Jonathan Bones who, about three hundred years ago, in a fit of 
insanity, blew two millions and a half of people fifteen miles into the 
air by breathing upon the then just discovered metallick battery for 
the private production of thunder. Where there are so many peo- 
ple gathered together in a space of fifty miles, we may well be sup- 
That of iny hero ts, as before said, 
During this narrative I 


posed to be in want of names. 
Wilham Henry Jonathan Doolittle Bones 
shall, to save time, ink and paper, call him merely Bones 

At the age of ten, Bones began to unfold his propensities. He 
was fond of excursions in the city upon the highly-perfected veloci- 
pede, which has so completely superseded the ancient and fatiguing 
operation of walking. In this way he explored the whole extent of 
New-York citv, and had descended into the de pths of the bay and 
rivers, gone some hundreds of miles down toward the central regions 
of the globe, protected by Doctor Foster's admirable little machine, 
and he kept a first-rate balloon, and had learned the management of 
it with complete skill before arriving at the age of sixteen. 

At this age, too, his education was completed, he had learned all 
the languages, ancient and modern, by Doctor Bamuell’s patent, ten 
lessons to each. In the course of three weeks the ingenious machine 
of Abner Boe completely instructed him in history, natural pbiloso- 
phy, astronomy and mathematicks. By Roundle’s wonderful new 
invention for the distribution aad application of time, he had copied 


, the principal paintings and statues, ancient and modern, and gone 
'| through a course of every nation’s literature, embracing the most 


In this uncommon achievement, he acknowlecged 
himself indebted, in an extraordinary degree, to Doctor Beeswax's 


begone! (Tarews Tortesa’s sword from the window, and returns 
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too unjustly ridiculed mixture, entirely superseding the use of sleep ; 


and also to Peter Sipthorp, that immortal metaphysician and me- | 


chanist, who first really traced the connecting points between mind 
and matter, and applied the discovery to practical purposes. 


things at the same time, Bones ascribed a great portion to his success. 

I may pause here to make a remark upon the mixture of Doctor 

a i 

Beeswax. This eminent chymist and philosopher having descended 
by the aid of Foster's machine into the very central point of the 
globe, and there brought forth certain cabalistick specificks, has, 
among other things, it is well known, offered to the publick his “anu- 
With 


to be, 


sleep-requiring-potion” which has obtained him such celebrity. 
this beverage I do not mean to say that sleep can, or ought 
entirely banished from the world. On the contrary, it is in itself, to 
many persons, an agreeable resource. Neither can it altogether sup- 
ply its place. 
efficacy to a great degree, and made his last journey around the 
globe in a private balloon, only dozing about five minutes every 


But the author of this work has himself proved its 


three weeks 

As for the instrument of Mr. Siptherp, Bones himself fully es- 
tablished the practicability of it. By its aid he performed the following 
list of acts at the same time, in the course of fifteen minutes, name- 
ly :—He played a game of chess ; wrote a letter; ate a beef steak ; 
danced a hornpipe ; fought a duel; smoked a cigar; composed a 
poem ; learned a piece of musick ; preached a sermon, read with 
distinct, separate interest, ten different authors; took a lesson in 
Greek ; took a lesson in Spanish; danced on the ught rope, and 
played on the bugle. 

It is to be remarked that there are not any of these done in suc- 
cession, but all together, each one fully occupying the fifteen minutes 

Perhaps no philosopher ever applied himself to subjects connected 
with the happiness of his fellow-creatures more assiduously than Mr 
Bones. The first years of his manhood were spent in amassing a fund 
of antiquarian lore. He explored with astonishing success the state of 
his native city of New-York as it was five hundred years ago. He de- 
termined the exact spot where the Battery and first marble City-Hall 
stood, and proved that thev were situated side by side upon the island 
on the southern point. Hs researches into the arts, literature, laws 
and characters of those quaint old times, were amply rewarded by a 
he amusement of the 


volume of curious facts developed much to 


present generation. The principal street in the year 1838, was called 


Broadway! Our ancestor's ideas of brcadth were rather laughable! 
This street ran in a straight line from Harlem river to a point on 
the Hudson 


small edifice which would not admit even the domesticks of one ot 


The chief buildings m it were the City-Hall, a verv 


the present leading families of the republick ; and Astor's Hotel, about 
as large as the summer villa of the present mayor. There were at 


that period no bridges across the waters—not because as now they 


were superseded by balloons, but because the wealth and enterprise 
of the town had not yet ventured to construct them. People at that 


} 


day walked, or used horses. The men used to get astride upon these 


' There was a specics of enter 


animals and canter up and down 
tainment called the theatre, where crowds used to attend to behold a 
company recite poems, Or rather yp riorm parts of a story written in 
dialogue, they being dressed in character something like the masked 
balls now in fashion among children. Grown people, and persons then 


considered wise and digmified, used then to attend these infantil 
The 


over with paint and 


re- 
hall in which they were n was daubed all 
we like one 


audience, as the spectators were U& rmed, were in the habit of testifv- 


presentations give 





of our baby-houses, and the 





ing their approbation or their displeasure in a manner which, but for 
the } 


evidence adduced from undemable sources by Mr. Bones, would 
seem altogether too ridiculous to receive any credit from our 


read- 


ers. When pleased with any speech Oraction On the stage, they 
used to lift their two hands and clap them together, with a shary 


sometimes lasted a mimute, 





sound or report his was done rapidly and simultaneously, and 
This must 
A company of one or two thousand 


hold 


or sometimes four or five 
have had a most ludicrous etfeet 
people, gathered together in a room scarcely large enough to 
them, ranged along m seats, hearing for two or three hours a number 
of actors expressing most violently every passion, which, at the same 
time, was known to be feigned ; and, at every outbreak, at every en- 
trance or exit which was well done—lo—a universal clapping of 
hands—old and young—)udges and lawvers—and officers of govern- 
ands 


ment—ladies, belles and beaux, all striking their | together as 








smartly as they could, and sometimes shouting “ encore!” * en- 
core!’ or, ** bravo!” * braro!’ 

When displeased, the audience had a vet more laughable mar 
ner of expressing their disapprobation. They used to nearly close 
their teeth, place their tongues against the roof of their mout! 
produce a long, hissing sound like that of a serpeut or a goos¢ So 


great delight did the publick take in these baby-shows, that publick 


writers used to discuss their merits or demerits in the journals, and 


sometimes the whele town used to take part. There had even been 


popular tumults on the occasion of them, and respectable classes 


used to render themselves to the theatre with the sturdy resolu- 


To his | 
little instrument for enabling any person to do twenty-four different || 


mendicity 


of a tree 


over tet 


square-cut coat, red pa 


} 1 } ' iy 
showing his brawny call 


that formed 
rences that marked my early dancing days 
twenty or 
rehearse our 
maitre de dance with the lady superiours of the 
about an ex 


ming: 


ing a 


them on long rows et 
thy 
tions were exchanged, to the edification and 


face, 


many inciplent 


intermingled at intervals with French cot] 


| we were at a loss which to prefer 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


SERIES OF RETROSPECTION. 





THE TOWN-HALL—RUSTICK FESTIVITIES—DANCING TUITION— 


A NOCTURNAL REVEL 


* They bid us to the English dancing schools, 
And teach levoltes and swift corantos ; 
Saving our grace 1s Only in our “— Shakspeare 


beeis 
THERE was one edifice, and one of high importance, in the village 
The 


alike to gay convivial meetings, and punishment of grovelling delin 


of Solihball, which I have left unnoticed Town-Hall, devoted 


quents : a motley magazine of mirth and misery 

It was a substantial, red-brick building of two stories. The up- 
per floor contained a spacious ball-room and orchestra; the lower 
was a stone-paved, hollow square, surrounded by cells for imprison- 


churchvard 


ment of rogues and vagabonds. Its site was on the 
fronting upon an open space, the great resort of villagers on market 
days, and wakes or fairs, or cattle shows, or publick festivals 

On one side of the ‘Town-Hall, commanded by a lady's boarding- 
school, was placed the stocks, a machine of ignominious punishment 
unknown in the United States or any other country, I beheve, except 
Old England 


with its compeers the pillory and whipping-post 


There it has been maintained from immemorial time, 
be 


instrument, which 


It may not 


amiss to give a slight description of this rude 


| Shakspeare indicates to have been destined in the olden time to cure 


—** Like silly beggars, 
Who, sitting in the stocks, refuge their shame, 
That many have, and others must sit there.’ 


The stocks, erected in the most publick parts of every English 


rural town, consists of a rough bench without a back; a board placed 


on its edge with grooves to receive the ankles of the culprit, and 


another with corresponding grouves to enclose them, at such a dis- 


tance from the bench as to kee p his legs at a moderate stretch. Once 
closed upon his limbs, the wretch is left in his uneasy seat, a butt to 
} 


all the sarcasms of the mob d on drunk 





This « Xposure Is tthe 


ards and offenders against publick decorum ; and the cells in the 


basement of the Town-Hallare their places of temporary incarceration 


ace before the Town-Hall, the semi-annual fairs of 


On 


In the ample sj 


spring and fall were held these Occasions booths or tables, 


exhibited, ar 





« lothing, 


full of trinkets and materials of were 


mountains of cabbages or onions, o1 any other veut tables then in sea 
son; scenes of rude abundance and festivity at which my privilege 
range allowed me to attend 

In one part would be droves of sheep and cattle, and rows of im 


mense farm-horses with their manes and ] 


tails twisted or platted with 
gaudy ribands ; and everywhere groups of strolling gipsies telling 
the tortunes of hoyden lasses and clownish bumpkins, or presiding 


I 

otenms and other entn ing games lo dram the pon kets of thei 
patrons 

His 


sh vest, corduroy smalls, and worsted hos« 


Here swaggered the rustick dandy, dight m his Sunday suit 


At his side was his strapping sweetheart 


bedecked in flaming ribands, and both the ready prey of the crafty 


Egypuans, alias gipsies. Mischievous youngsters mingled im the 


throng, play ing mad pranks amid shrill screams and bursts of noisy 
laughter, until the evening shade silenced the din and dispersed the 
crowd, save here and there a lingering pair wandering im shady walks 


outskirts of the village 


the 
To me the Town-Hall is still more memorable, from the occur 


Here, in the ball-room, 


thirty of our scholars were gathered every Wednesday 


dancit 


to 


oc lessons ol our 


And by a happy arrangement 
boarding-schools, 


jual number of young ladies from the two female semina 


ries assembled with us 


It was decided tl graces could be best acquired bv an inter 
) 


ng of the sexes. But each female party was attended by the 


residing lady, who marched into the room at the head of their bloom 


mazonian squads with stately, sweeping curtseys, and arranged 


of the hall We 





benches on one side bovs 


were marshalled on opposing seats under the discipline of our wo 


master’s wife, well fleunced and furbelowed, between whom and 


the lady superiours dignified bows and curtsevs and gracious saluta- 


example of the youth 
‘ damsels 

A careful toilet signalized these meetings, clean hands, shining 
ind the best selections from our wardrobes, were exhibited with 


marks of dandvism among the boys ; while the taste 


il disposition of a knot or mband, or the bewitching adjustment of 
1 tucker betraved some trace of vouthful coquetry nm our demure 
intavonists 

The dances we were taught were the old English country-dence, 


or quadmilles, which 


ions 


had been but lately introduced into the rural towns of England, and 


In the country-dance the ca 


tion to do battle with each other, and enter upon a hearty inter- || yaliers were arranged in ranks, each placed in opposition to his 

change of black eves and bloody noses, upon some topick originat- || }Jooming partner, while his station in the quadrille was bv her side 

ing witlin those gilded walls, and connected with those emusing || Byt in the former he footed to his partner, took her by both hands 
! 


representations 


We need scarcely recommend to our readers on both sides of Iar- 
lem River and the East River, the interesting work of Mr. Bones up- 
| 


} 


on the subject of ** Olden Times in New-York.” There is there food 
for much reflection as well as for much wonder. The engravings 
render it lively. That of a New-York gentleman in his street dress, | 
and of a fashionable lady as she was wont to walk in Broadway on a | 
sunshiny morning, is in truth a currostty 


and led her down the middle and up agaim 


lish heartiness unknown to the quadrille, 


rected 


with a familar old 





which had less of warmth 


and cordiality, though more display and grace 


Our partners were allotted to us by the dancing-master, and se- 


1 according to his ideas of our respective skill, without regard | 


| to the inclinations of the parties. ** This be a match for this,” he said, 


and the connexion was indissoluble throughout the season 


I was fortunate in the allotment of a dimpled beauty, but not pre- 


sOcial alinosphe4re 


| cisely her for whom I sighed: pretty Miss Fourpecks, as she was 


| meknamed by the boys; but the fair Amanda Bushel, as written by 
her own white hand I consoled mvyse If, however, by the reflection 
that, as all conversation was prohibited, my lucky rival could not 


discourse with his fair mate, while I could equally, though not so 

freque ntly, erjoy the thrilling pressure of her fingers in the mazes of 

} the dance 

Uur tacit intercourse with these budding beautics was at no time 

| violated ; we were somewhat shy ; and they were timid and trained 
to strict 


obedience Phe argus eyes of the superiours were also 


wide 


awake in supervision. A striking centrast was therefore ex- 





lubited between the solemn silence and blushing gravity of these 
and the gay trolick movements of ther graceful limbs 
Ihe spirit of the bovs excited by the musick and exlularating mo 





tion, and the bright vision of these lovely floating forms, would ma- 


nifest sell at times in such eecentrick capers as called forth the 


censure of our pedagogue, and the frowns of the lady supenours who 
supe rvised tie 


For my owh 


CACTCI se 


part, | was apt to signalize my passion by cutting a 


pigeon-wing or a pas de sephyr Wilh my ulmmost Vyrour, When it Was 


my good luck to igure for an instant with the lovely Bushel. But 
a momentary mantlng of the cheek or sparkling of the eve. with a 
relapse to veal or assumed imdiflerence, was all the dubious response 


I gathered for six months’ mute but weekly adoratien 


The strict decorum to which our beys were thus compelled, was 


| 


offen interr " teal by some rude prank among ours¢ Ives Every new 
scholar was a butt for mdicule, of which I strongly recollect one m 
stance A dumpy, round shouldered lad, who had just yomed our 
corps, Was col ducted, with an au of kindness, to a large leathern 
chair, with a loose-bottom well-besmeared with wax. Tlere he sat 
na fever of basht ss i called to y« the dance, when he ad 
vanced into the middle of the room, and bowed to his fair partner, 
with the adhesive cushion at his rear. A titter tollowed trom our grou; 
and a half smile checked mstantly from the litle band of amazons 
Even-handed justice made the prank recoil on ite mventors. "The 
lynx eve of our master’s spouse fell mstantly upon the « Iprits, and 
my frend Jack and myself were ordered to vacate the room We 
obeved with suppressed laugh as we made reverential bows to our 
young widowed partners, whom we left to dance together, but | 
sore\y royretts the event, as was the st dav of the last seas« 
The vely Bushel has since iver or jaw hand to Captam Barre 
a bold dragoo and changed the charmmg name on which my faney 


doated I feel some compunction in conduc ting my reader trom the 


ball lown- Hall, in which | had so many 





room ol the casant mo 
ments | tea will not be consoled by the detail | offer hun of 
ano il reve 

Itus the custom in English boarding-scho to allow a period ot 
six weeks’ Vacats bo Chrstmas and m r; and, as the 

iSO) approaches the discipline of the « ‘ s more active, while 
the pupils wax rebellious mn spirit, and manilest 6 disregard to all but 
extreme jot shinent 

We mdulged m high midnight festivities - entertarnments which 
were called * Tacks The catables were procured trom Mother 
Aston, who, with the tmost secrecy, contmbuted the necessary 
fluids to buoy up the spurts of the party 

The guests were mystenously bidden, and all the preparations 
conducted with so much art, that the boys of the adjommyg room 
would gather no indications of the festiy 

At mght we would retire with the us calmness, and the majo 
rity would seon be buried im repost K ‘ ver, until we hac 
made sure of awaking at the proper hour, by stathonmg the panior 
boy as sentry in the aparuunent, whose duty it Was to awaken us at 
ndnight 

Shortly before the adjournment for the holidavs, | attended a noc- 
turnal revel m the * Lattle Rox ol e who were considerec 
the choice spirits of! the scho« 

The supper Was On tis occasion hauled pina basket Uirough 
the window overlooking the graves, and the youngster who had been 
despatched for it, was raised alter the same fashion 

This was a stirring operation, attended with breathless suspense 
Some robberies had recently been committed within the village, and 
@ special patrol, armed with rusty muskets, had wOOn pul in re 





lion to protect the streets 


Ihe clear moonlight night, and gleammyg lantern carried by the 


patrol, enabled us to view him on his round, which terminated at this 


bv of the rector—-a part of his beat visited most 


his 


exXtromity, the gate “ 


seldom, and from which he would hastily retreat at the echo of 


own voice, to the 


basket 


beneath our window 


Irom its viet prrave 


The voung urchin with the hed lain mn watt betund a crave- 


stone, as the patrol tr amped mid iplifting his 


voice with a tremulous past twelve,” withdrew again toward the 





bov trom lus 


le summoned the 


basket, and 


window was then vently raised; a low whrst 


lUrKIng- place=—a cord was attached to the 


afterwaid lowered for himsell, and his ascent was thus etlected with- 





Out hose 

Then, wrapped in our blankets, in which we assembled like 
dians or ghouls, at the mudnight hour, we cast ourselves aror 
Stones and songs now prevailed, awed by the fumes of the pun 
und toast-and-ale, they soon miused through the circle the most 


Monyrel sui 


the room resounded to the chorus of * Du 


vs of dog-latin were trolled in jolly 


e Domunm.” 





Others, skilled in feats of mountebank dexterity, would vary the 


diversion by nding the goblin, a series of ludicrous feats and contor- 


tions astride of a long bolster; and we would sally forth in parties, 


from time to time, to launch the boys of remote apartments, or to 


att 


attach the big-toes of two bovs in opposite beds, strip the covers from 
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one party, give him a sharp lash with a buckle 


»-garter, and retreat) The church will sanctify their loves. Yet a little while, and, in 


amid the piercing cries of each; as, yet stupified, they snatched their | the face of God and man, she will be his own Bianca. 


feet, and increased the agony of their dilemma. 

The lamp-like light of chaste Dian, that had shed a silver gleam 
over the apartment, now touched only the ceiling; and we became 
The gray eye of morning appeared in the east, 


enveloped in night. 
The nasal 


and admonished us that our reign of revel must end. 
tones of the sentry rang from beneath the window, * past three ;” 
and, by the gleam of his lantern, we marked his approach to the 
We had collected a bag of nutshells, and, having 
He bounded 


dreaded vicinity. 
raised the window, cast them close upon his heels. 
high at the crackling sound, with the yell of a startled animal, and 
scampered for the village. 

One other prank, which terminated in confusion, shall finish these 
school-boy details. 

In a poaching expedition with my companion Jack, into the park 
of the squire, we had noosed a fine young hare, which we carried 


home without bruise or blemish. It was graciously noticed by the 


master’s wife, who knew not the means used to acquire possession, | 


and we bore the prize in triumph to our rabbit-pens 

The calculations that we made upon this hare, far outrivalled the 
fabled anticipations on the goose with golden eggs. She, for so we 
had heard a hare always termed, was to become the mother of a 
progeny as numerous as excelling in gratification to the possessor 

Having settled the preliminaries, the caged hare was introdneed 
into the apartment of a famous angora rabbit, of the softest downy 
fur and of unusual size, with a white countenance, affording the un- 
failing testimony of his thorough breed—the well-delineated * dou- 
ble smut,” as the black fur, like a mustache, was technically termed ; 


and we doubted not that the shy stranger would soon become his | 


mate 
At a considerate hour the next morning, we repaired to the rab- 


bit-cell, and found the angora smut bedabbled with the gore of his 
betrothed bride. 
This tragick event called forth investigation, and excited the dis- 


Bianca Capone! ‘tis a proud title for a peasant girl. There is good 
speed made with the wedding-gear. Love and money work won- 
ders. There is a suite of apartments—new damask mantled and cu- 
rionsly furnished, for the heir and his bride ; gold and silver, and 
lams lazuli in costly profusion. Cabinets of the Florentine mosaick 
—miurrors and sculptured vases, and choicest gems of art are there. 
And, now, all is ready for a brave reception. Where is that beau- 


uful bride? 


There is gnashing of teeth in the palace of the Capone. Bianca 
has sickened of the fever contracted from her lover. Death will not 
be so cheated of a dainty prey. All is vain—Bianca is dead! The 
day fixed for the wedding saw her consigned to the tomb. The heir 
of the Capone knew no other bride. ‘They were united—they had 
one grave ! 

Ye may see, now, these sad chambers, so filled with mournful me- 
mories of the loved and the departed. Since that time, they have re- 
mained untenanted and untrodden, save by the stranger who sought 
and obtained permission to wander through them. 

Ye, too, may sit by that nuptial bed, and see, sweeping the ground, 
the heavy crimson velvet curtains, surmounted by the coronet of the 
Capone. Alas! that these should have been quartered with the skull 
and the hourglass. % 





THEATRICALS. 


Tuere is a series of sketches of young gentlemen now in the 
course of publication im the Liverpool Mail, which are racy, spark- 


| ling, characteristick, and true to nature. We copy the best of these, 


appointment of the mistress ; who was but imperfectly appeased by | 


our confession that we mistook the sex of our poor captive 
We were subsequently embarrassed by the perplexing questions 


: | 
and smothered titters of the buxom housemaids, in regard to this 


mysterious incident vow 


BIANCA CAPONE—A SKETCH. 


Tue setting sun gleamed feebly through the Cascine of Florence— 
the Italian equipages were turned homeward, for your true Italian 
very much eschews the dews of the venti-quattro, the hour after sun- 
set. The roll of the last carriage ceased—and, from a leafy glade, 
came two persons. ‘They should be lovers ; for the security of mar- 
riage seldom seeks solitude. ‘The girl was very beautiful—pale, al- 
most to a fault; and yet, even a tinge of colour would have marred 
the dazzling contrast with the rich crimson of the lips, now slightly 
parted in sorrow; over the marble brow fell the black and braided 
hair peculiar to the Florentine peasants. ‘There was that in her 
companion which at once marked him as one that sat in high places 
the careless haughtiness of the step—the turn of the head—the 
curve of the nostril—all were patrician ; but now there is a shadow 
over that countenance, and the mouth utters no command such as 
would seem to belong to its character—words of entreaty, of earnest 
prayer, are his— 


“Oh, Bianca, do not leave me; you must not, shall not go till | 


you promise you will be mine 

So spoke the young and handsome heir of the noble family of Ca- 
pone. Shall he sue in vain? The answer comes—sweet, fitful, yet 
distinet, like the musick of an .Kolian harp— 

“Fabio, not I, ‘tus thou thyself dost make thine own misery 
Thy titles, thy wealth separates us. Half scorned, half feared by thy 
proud parents, I have no alternative—we must part 
low degree, my equal, as now my lover, we had, indeed, been bless- 
ed. Now, we worship the same God, Fabio, let us pray to the Ma- 
donna, she will have mercy on us, and take us where thou shalt be 
no longer peer, nor [ peasant. 
no more. Idol mio, addio.”’ 

She was gone, ere her lover could realize that her voice had ceased 
to thrill through him. Moodily, fiercely, he hurried from the tryst- 
ing-place, before so eagerly sought ; anon, he strode through the Pi- 
azza St. Maria Novella. He stopped to breathe, for the evening was 
still and sultry—the repose of nature brought no balm to the war of 


Wert thou of | 


Here, in this world, we must meet | 


which would be creditable to the pen of Boz, Cox, Hood, Lamb, 
or any other funny gentleman with a nomenclature of one syllable 
The genus described is a universal one, and is easily known: ‘there 
is poetry in his very shirt-collar,” as Boz says ; and the tribe exists 
to as great an extent in the vicinity of the American theatres as in 
the purlieus of Drury or the locale of the Garrick Club. 





THE THEATRICAL YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 


All gentlemen who love the drama—and there are few gentlemen 
who are not attached to the most intellectual and rational of all our 
amusements—do not come within this definition. 
mean relish for theatrical entertainments ourself, we are disinterest- 
edly anxious that this should be perfectly understood 

The theatrical young gentleman has early and important informa- 
tion on all theatrical topicks. “ Well,” says he, abruptly, when you 
meet him in the street, * here's a pretty to-do. Flimkins has thrown 
up his part in the melo-drama at the Surrey.’"-—** And what's to be 
done! you inguire, with as much gravity as you can counterfeit 
** Ah, that’s the point,” replies the theatrical young gentleman, look- 
ing very serious; ** Boozle declines it; positively declines it. From 
all I am told, I should say it was decidedly in Boozie’s line, and that 
he would be very likely to make a great hit in it; but he objects on 
the ground of Flimkins having been put up in the part first, and says 
no earthly power shall induce him to take the character. It’s a fine 
part, too—excellent business, I’m told. He has to kill six people 
in the course of the piece, and to fight over a bridge im red fire, 
which is as safe a card, you know, as can be. Don’t mention it; but 
I hear that the last scene, when he ts first poisoned, and then stab- 
bed, by Mrs. Flimkins as Vengedora, will be the greatest thing that 
has been done these many years.”’ With this piece of news, and 


laying his finger on his lips as a caution for you not to excite the | 


town with it, the theatrical young gentieman hurnes away 

The theatrical young gentleman, from often frequenting the dif- 
ferent theatrical establishments, has pet and familiar names for them 
all. Thus Covent-garden is the garden, Drury-lane the lane, Vie- 
toria the vic, and the Olympick the pick. Actresses, too, are al- 
ways designated by their surnames only, as ‘Talor, Nisbett, Fauert, 
Honey; that talented and lady-like gurl, Sheriff, that clever ttle 
creature, Horton, and so on. In the same manner he pretixes chris- 
tian names when he mentions the actors, as Charley Young, Jemmy 
Buckstone, Fred. Yates, Paul Bedford. When he ts at a loss tor 
a christian name, the word * old,” applied indiscriminately, answers 
quite as well: as old Charley Matthews at Vestris’s, old Harley, 
and old Braham. He has a great knowledge of the private proceed- 
ings of actresses, especially of their getting marned, and can tell you 
in a breath half-a-dozen who have changed their names without avow- 
ing it. Whenever an alteration of this kind 1s made in the play-bills, 


' he will remind you that he let you into the secret six months ago 


the human heart ; and, as he thought, his lips half uttered a curse. | 


, 


* Not so; I will pray,” said he ; and, with the fervid and short- 
lived enthusiasm of an Italian, he turned into the church, in the 
square, and fell in devout prostration before the Madonna of Cima- 
bue, that so venerated type of the second birth of the arts in Florence 

**Madonna mia, let Bianca be mine! 
Bianea '” 

Thus did the passionate accents of profane love float in the air 
round that Virgin Mother and that Holy Child 


Madonna mia, give me 


There is joy in the palace of the Capone. The heir will live 
Long and fearfully has the fever racked his frame ; but now he sleeps 
a healing sleep; and, as he slumbers, there is a smile on those 
parched lips. Who watches by him’—who thus leans over him, 
drinking in the breath of pestilence! Bianca! 
from him, in the Cascine, with the despair of a loving, but proud 
woman. She is by his side. Pride fled when Death flapped his 
wings; and the prince, instructed by his son's delirium of his 
passion, sought the lowly Bianca, and sued her to accept the hand 
and name of his son. She did—she came to weep over Fabio, 
and weary heaven with her cry of merey. Yes, he recovers 


She who had turned 


The theatrical young gentleman has a great reverence for all that 
is connected with the stage department of the different theatres. He 
would, at any time, prefer going a street or two out of his way, to 
omitting to pass a stage-entrance, into which he always looks with a 
curious and searching eye. If he can only identify a popular actor 
in the street, he is in a perfect transport of delight; and no sooner 
meets him, than he hurries back, and walks a few paces in front of 
him, so that he can turn round from time to time, and have a good 
stare at his features. He looks upon a theatrical fund dinner as one 
of the most enchanting festivities ever known; and thinks that to be 
a member of the Garrick Club, and see so many actors im ther plain 
clothes, must be one of the highest gratifications the world can bestow 

The theatrical young gentleman ts a constant hall-price visitor at 
one or other of the theatres, and has an infinite relish for all pieces 
which display the fullest resources of the establishment. He likes 
to place implicit reliance upon the play-lills when he goes to see a 
show-piece, and works himselt up to such a pitch of enthusiasm, as 
not only to believe (if the bills sav so) that there are three hundred 
and seventy-five people on the stage at one me in the last see 





¢, 

but is highly indignant with you, unless vou believe it also. He 
considers that Hf the stage be opened from the foot-lights to the back 
wall, in anv new play, the piece is a triumph of dramatick writing, 
and applauds accordingly. He has a great notion of trap-doors, too ; 
and thinks any character going down or coming up a trap (no matter 
whether he be an angel or a demon—they both do it occas | 
one of the most interesting feats in the whole range of scenrck illusion 
Besides these acquirements, he has several veracious accounts to 
communicate of the private manners and customs of diferent actors, 





As we have no) 


which, during the pauses of a quadrille, he usually communicates to 
his partner, or imparts to his neighbour at a supper-table. Thus he 
is advised, that Mr. Liston always had a footman in gorgeous livery 
waiting at the side-scene with a brandy-bottle and tumbler, to ad- 
minister half a pint or so of spirit to him every time he came off, 
without which assistance he must infallibly have fainted. He 
knows for a fact, that after an arduous part Mr. George Bennett is 
put between two feather-beds, to absorb the perspiration ; and 13 
credibly informed, that Mr. Baker has, fur many years, sabmitted to 
a course of luke-warm toast-and-water, to qualify him to sustain his 
favourite characters. He looks upon Mr. Fitz Ball as the principal 
dramatick genius and poet of the day ; but holds that there are great 
writers extant besides him—in proof whereof he refers you to vanous 
dramas and melo-dramas recently produced, of which he takes in 
all the sixpenny and threepenny editions as fast as they appear. 

The theatrical young gentleman is a great advocate for violence 
of emotion and redundancy of action. If a father has to curse a 
child upon the stage, he likes to see it done in the thorough-going 
style, with no mistake about it: to which end it is essential that the 
child should follow the father on her knees, and be knocked violently 
over on her face by the old gentleman as he goes into a small cot- 
tage, and shuts the door behind him. He likes to see a blessing 
invoked upon the young lady, when the old gentleman repents, with 
equal earnestness, and accompanied by the usual conventional forms, 
which consist of the old gentleman looking anxiously up into the 
clouds, as if to see whether it rains, and then spreading an imagi- 
nary tablecloth im the air over the young lady's head—soft musick 
playing all the while. Upon these, and other points of a similar 
kind, the theatrical young gentleman is a great critick indeed. He is 
likewise very acute in judging of natural expressions of the passions, 
and knows precisely the frown, wink, nod, or leer, which stands for 
any one of them, or the means by which it may be converted into 
any Other: as jealousy, with a good stamp of the right foot, becomes 
anger; or wildness, with the hands clasped before the throat, m- 
stead of tearing the wig, is passionate love. If you venture to ex- 
press a doubt of the accuracy of any of these portraitures, the 
theatrical young gentleman assures you, with a haughty smile, that 
it always has been done in that way, and he supposes they are not 
going to change it at this time of day to please you—to which, of 
course, you meekly reply that you suppose not 

‘There are innumerable disquisitions of this nature, in which the 
theatrical young gentleman is very profound, especially vo ladies, 
whom he is most in the habit of entertaining with them, but as we 
have no space to recapitulate them at greater length, we must rest 
content with calling the attention of the young ladies in general to 
the theatrical young gentlemen of their own acquaintance. 


THE NEW-YORK STAGE. 


PARK THEATRE. 


Caradori Allen has lately been the great attraction at the Park, 
where the most fashionable houses greeting her appearance, have 
enlivened the boxes with an array of beauty that would alone have 
been suffictent to lure one to this house. ‘The lady-like deportment 
and singularly delicate style of acting of this admired vocalist give 
a personal interest to her performance which add largely to her 
mere professional claims as a singer, distinguished as these undoubt- 
edly are. Among the diflerent pieces which bave lately had a run 
at * Old Drury,” Sam Weller appears to have borne away the palin 
from all others; though why it is difficult for us to understand, on- 
less may be the excellence of Ritching’s playing in Jingle, or 
the drollery of Placide’s appearance in the Fat Boy. ‘The fa- 
mous work of Boz is certainly but indifferently dramatized, and the 
playing of Mr. Blake in the principal character ts not calculated to 
redeem it. This actor, who has much of merit in a range of charac- 
ters sufficiently extensive, 1s wholly out of place as Sam Weller. 
He nether looks, speaks, nor understands the character. Some of 
Sam's be st wilticisms are given inawav that shows their point 18 
wholly lost upon his representative. ‘The story of the mail-coach, 
for instance, wherein ** Mr. Weller” relates how, by a singular coin- 
eidence, the coach upset near the very point where it had been 
hinted to his father it might be desirable to leave the load of voters, 
Mr. Blake, overlooking the humour of the thimg, mentions in so 
many words that Mr. Weller, senior, upset the coach into the canal, 
a fact which the shrewder Sam left to be implied by those te whom 
he tells the story in the original. ‘There 1s a supernumerary (by the 
name of Johnson, we believe) who tigures im the election scene with 
Fizkin and Slumpkey, whe would make a much better representative 
of Sam Weller than Mr. Blake, and who indeed enters mto the hu- 
mour of the piece with so much spirit that he struck us as being as 
promising a representative of the real Sam as could be found upon 
the American boards. At least we thought the experiment of pro- 
motion might be safely tried with him, ut but for a might 

Mr. Forrest and Mrs. Sharpe will appear in the course of a few 
days 

Hackett performed one night, for the benefit of Mrs Chippendale 
His old friends at the Park were delighted to see him looking so 
well, after his reported death at the South. He played with his usual 
spirits, and dismissed a crowded audience in the best of all possible 
humours 

Mr. Hill has recently gone through his round of Yankee charac- 
ters, and with his wonted spirit and success. ‘A clever man is 
Yankee Hill,” says the London Literary Gazette, and ditto the New- 
York Mirror 

The next season at the Park promises to be a brilliant one 
Madame Vestris, a corps de ballet, the Woods, Power, and Mat- 
thews, (son of Charles.) are all expected. Ellen Tree, we are 
pleased to learn, will not leave us yet awhile 

Brough and Madame Lecompte have just con pleted their en- 
garccments 


NATIONAL THEATRE 


Ernest Mattravers.—Among the attractions of the week past, 
and indeed at their head, is the play of this name now acti g at the 
Nation Itis the production of the well-known dramatist, 
Louisa H Medina ; and although it makes her thirty-fret dramatick 
effort, 1 Is in freshness of thought, novelty of situation and point of 
repartee, fully equal te those which have gone before. Little is 


t ai theatre. 


taken from the book whose name it bears, all the striking incidents 
and connecting links of the plot being supplied by the dramatist her- 
self. Thecharacter of Richard Darvil 1s made one of peculiar in- 
terest, and received from Mr Wallack’s hands every justice ;—he is 
represented as a wronged, revengeful outlaw, aud, spite of his evil 
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deeds, he finds a strong sympathy in his auditors. His daughter, 
the young, innocent Alice, is of course sustained throughout as the 
heroine. To the simplicity and tenderness given by the novelist to 
this young creature, the dramatist has added fortitude, heroism, and 
dignified virtue. ‘This part is one of intense interest, extreme diffi- 
culty, and actual need of youth and beauty, Who on our stage at 
present is capable of looking, acting, and realizing the exquisite 
Alice! There were none; but Mr. Hamblin has sopplied the defi- 
ciency by introducing a pupil of bis in the part. This young crea- 
ture, who is scarcely sixteen years of age, possesses a wondertul 
union of beauty and talent; her form and features are petite, but 
modelled with a rare symmetry, her style and carriage 1s at once 
graceful and dignitied, and her voice has a full richness and power 
almost incredible in one so fragile. This is the third or fourth ac- 
tress of merit Mr. Hamblin’s judgment has given to the stage, and 
all who are interested in the support of native and excelling talent 
should feel an obligation to him for his researches. The National 
theatre has since the production of Ernest Maltravers enjoyed some- 
thing of the palmy days of patronage which welcomed its first open- 
ing. Audiences thronged in every corner have each night called 
out the fair young debutante to enjoy once more her sweet, soft 
smile, and to reward her for her exertions by thunders of applause 

Mr. Vandenhotf (whose elevated style of acting has a whulesome 
effect in keeping up the standard of taste among our play-goers) has 
just completed an engagement at this theatre. He has played seve- 
ral of his old characters, and one or two which were new to his 
American admirers. His ** Cato” was witnessed with undiminished 
pleasure, though the play itself is better fitted for the closet than 
the stage, and drags, even with Vandenhofl’s noble personation of 
the principal character. We hope soon to welcome him in a new 
engagement, and have an opportunity of witnessing his Cardinal 
Wolsey, Luke, and Leon, in ** Rule a Wife and Have a Wife,” in 
all of which, we understand, he excels. 





THE FRANKLIN 


The company of this little theatre being strengthened by some 
accessions from the dispersed troupe of the Bowery, has been for 
some time quite a numerous one, considering the size of the place 
in which they perform. Nor does the hmited extent of their boards 
prevent them from attempting melo-drama with considerable success, 
while it is exceedingly amusing to observe the skill and ingenuity 
with which they manage their stage effects. ‘The trump card, though, 
at this theatreling, is ** Mr. Sanford, the successful delineator of the 
African peculiarities,” or ** the fellow what sings nigger so well.”’ as 
a penny-paper boy was overheard translating it the other day to a 
crowd of urchins collected around a playbill. This actor ** has made 
such a decided and favourable impression,” (to borrow again the lan- 
guage of the bills,) that the knowing ones hint that the banjo must 
soon pass into his hands. ; 





THE FINE ARTS. 


Tue great National Museum of Louis Philippe is severely han- 
dled in the January number of the London Quarterly. But, not. 
withstanding his evident anti-gallican prejudices, the wmter pays 
the following tribute to one fair and royal artist. 





GALLERY OF VERSAILLES. 


The most original in design, and the best in execution of the 
sculptures, is one, which, all things considered, does the roval 
family most honour, and must give the greatest personal gratitica- 
tion to the founder of the museum-—-we mean the statue, as large 
as life, of Joan of Arc, by the Princess Mary--the king's second 
danghter—lately married to Prince Alexander of Wirtemberg 

There is something £0 extraordinary in any woman, but particu- 
larly a young princess, working with tolerable suc such a 
material and on such a scale, that one would readily make allow- 
ances for many defects ; but we saw little to require allowance; it 
seems to us the most beautiful modern statue that we have seen 
Perhaps we might have wished that the countenance of Joan had 
been more animated ; we expected a touch of a higher and wilder 
enthusiasm ;—or, at least, something more of that inspired cast 
which Southey so beautitully gives her— 





‘ess on 


*—- Van the m 

Of saintly paleness 
lu the stro 
Somethin 





den was; 

and there seemed to dwell 
auties of her countenance 

at was not earthly ” 





But the artist herself—another inspired Maid of Orleans—thought 
otherwise, and she may be right. It suited her taste—influenced 
perhaps by feminine feeling as well as national partiality—to repre- 
sent the heroine as a girl of gentle beauty—impelled (rather than 
excited) by a sober and thoughtful patriotism, and inspired less by 
an adventurous enthusiasm than by a calm and considerate sense 
of religious duty 
and by no means inconsistent with historrcal accounts, is admuirabiv 
expressed in the rather downward look of the beautiful 

countenance, and in the modest yet determined folding of the arms 
upon the cross of the blessed sword of St. Catharine. It 
however, be added, that there is nut war ting some expression of 





This, which is at least an elegant conception 
but resolute 
must, 


more active courage ; the lower portion of the hgure is in the ac- 
tion of bold advance, and the way in which the point of one of the 
mailed feet oversieps or rather cramps itsclf to the pedestal, marks 
by a simple and natural circumstance the stifled ene gv of tne char. 
acter. Such isthe desicn ; 
is quite equal to the conception. It may be asked whether it can 
be all her own be ! 
where 1s the other hand h has produced anvthing 
like it, and now that the princess has passed the Rune, where its 
the hand in France that w If the Gallery of 


and the beautiful finish of the execution 


To which we answer, whose e! can 


se 


n France whi 


{attempt to rival it 





Versailles had cost Louis Pitlinpe double what it has done, 1 would 
have been a cheap purchase for the pleasure which such a work 
must give to a father who has a heart 

We have heard «t contidently asserted that the princess had only 


modelled the ti that the statue 
other hands 
one, to the deceptions of 
able to say, (from information on which we think we can rely.) that 
the princess has dove as all eminent sculprors do—** mi plus m 
mons ;""~-she, alone, modelled the figure, from which an inferiour 
hand carried on the statue to a certain point, after which the finish 


was given by her own hand and chisel. 


ure, and Was executed aitogether by 





another, and a mos 
are 


Tis would have added grievous 


the new Museum; but we glad to be 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





We owe the author of Bianca Capone an apology for so long delaying the unpre- 
tending sketch, which is given in the present number. 1! may witerest our 
Jatwr readers to know that the story ts a true one The author observes to us 
that “ If it fail to interest, the fault must be wholly mine. Those rooms were 
to me a tragedy; the story as ut was told me in the rooms, something heart- 
breaking. Remote from the spot and the associations, | cannot tell how intr- 
mately they may have been connected with the effect produced.” We assure the 
writer that the brief simplicity with which he has related Ais mowing Aistorical 
incident, ts with us an especial recommendation 
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u> After the first of May next, the office of the New-York Mirror 
will be removed to No. 1 Barclay-street, being the first store in that 
capacious and elegant establishment, the new American Hotel, which 


is now nearly completed 


Spring. —We would fain welcome the young woman—or nymph 
as she is more politely called by those who address her in verse, but 
“the compliments of the season” pronounced in sunshine may only 
reach her ears in the midst of a snow-storm, and the April skies 
which laugh over us while we write, gloar with the frowns of win- 
ter before our paragraph sees the light :-—But blow high or blow 
low—airs bluff or balmy—skies fair or frowning, here's to thee, fresh 
child of the elements—queen of the garden—sultena of the wild- 


wood—the loveliest of the season daughters! Not as Vertumnus, the 


do we 


sturdy god of clod-heaving swains or swink’d hedgers, wel- 
come thee, but as the blithe and buoyant spirit of a less earth-like 
Mythologv—wayward and capricious like all thy sex, but charmin 


them, even when most t 





even in thy changes, and winning, like 


The ancients were certainly noodles in persomfying 


child of whim 
Spring as a male divinity—a brawny, overgrown godling in * clouted 


shoon” and fustian jacket, with a horrid appetite for bacon and 


greens and hard cider. She's a woman—Sprine is—every inch of 
her; and that some of our aboriginal tribes knew full well when they 


represented her as **the Spirit of Blossoms” that travels over th 
earth nursing young buds to life—the foster-mother of the flowers ' 
a matron, not only blessing the bridal of the earth and sky, but nur- 


turing their callow offspring with a mother’s care. Yet strange ts 
it that men who could conceive so beautiful a Mythological fiction, 
and even worship the idea as imbodied in one of the planets of hea- 
ven (the evening star) could, as the Pawnees once did, offer human 
sacrifices to the divinity whenever the month of April brought round 
their season of planting. How much more beautifully is the image 
of Death associated with the season of reviving nature in that quaint 
verse of old George Herbert of Demerton 
ng full of sweet days and roses, 
A box where 
My musick shows ye have your closes 
And ali must die.” 


“Sweet spr 
sweets compacted lie, 


The most peculiar and remarkable usage, however, connected with 


is One practised time immemorial in an island 





the return of spring, 
of the Atlaatick, which, though unknown to the ancients, ts admuira- 
bly situated for commerce, and lies at the mouth of one of the finest 
rivers that discharge themselves into that sea. The mhabitants of 
this island, it is said, are observed to be m the greatest bustle the 
moment the April thaws have thoroughly loosened the earth; they 
go in and out from their houses, turning over and displacing every 
object, until finally having thrown everything into confusion, they 
irniture out into the street on the first of May, and 


llings 


turn all theur { 


a general change of dwe ensues. This singular observance 
is said to be prectised every year among these eccentrick islanders, 
whose mode of celebrating the anniversary of the first of May is 
wholly peculiar to themselves. ‘Travellers have suggested various 
reasons for the whole population of a city thus simultaneously chang- 
but, though the fact 1s undoubted, yet no ade- 


has yet been assigned 


ing their residences , 


quate cause for it It is agreed, however, 
that the opening of spring among this strange people, is regarded 
with a degree of terrour by all good housewives, and the first of May, 
which is hailed as a joyous festival in so many countries, is here 
looked forward to with only care and anxiety. The mast private 
apartments of families are then thrown open to the prying gaze of 
strangers, family portraits and other cherished mementos of home 


atlection are openly exposed in the publick highways, and bedding, 


and furniture of all descriptions, left standing in the door-ways to be 


The mode in which 


commented upon or handled by the passers-by 


the inhabitants thus from year to year exchange dwelling } laces with 





each other, has never been clearly understood. For their houses 


bemg built so much alike, that the same carpets and furniture wi 
fit any house of the same class indifferently, taste or caprice in 
the choice of a residence would seem to have little to do with these 


frequent removals; and indeed it ts impossible to ¢ xplain the usage, 

















except upon the presumption that it is an annual re ligious ceremony 
Some writers aver that the exchange of domiciles is always made in 
pairs Iwo families in different parts of the city acting m concert 
to mal transfer of each other's household goods simultaneously, 
after standiu g lor some time beckoning to each other from Opposite 
sides of the town like urch eng ancient pastime of 
** puss in the co r Othe avam induleing im ane aiiv ehile ’ 
illustratvon, sav that the ceremony Is mor ke “prisoner's base 
or “every man to his own den,” except that the people are all turned 
out of doors at the same time, and each makes fort 

est house that he can get hold of. The wh« 1! s 
sO perieclly preposterous, that it seoms hardiy worth while to at 
tempt solving the rules that may be incident to the solemnity, and 


only they who are curious in the superstitious observances of the first 


» Of May in different countries, will be content to examine fully nto 





the manners and customs of these very ingenious but very absurd 
islanders. As friends of humanity, however, we cannot but sympa- 


thise with any portion of the human family subject to so singular an 





‘nfatuation, especially as the time ts now at hand which makes spring 
anything but a yovous visitor in many a distracted household or che- 
rished homestead, that must be abandoned in conformity to a bar- 


barous custom 


Easy writing.—The Westminster Review, in an article upon 
Lockhart’s life of Scott, makes the following Anowimg remarks upon 
one of his literary habits, whose mechanical exercise has surprised 
many full as much as any real attribute of his genus 


tv amazed everybody ; and set Captain Hall, for 


accounting for it without miracle hor 


* Scott's productive fac 

































one, upon a Very strange method of 
which see his ‘journal.’ above quoted from. The captain, on counting line 
for line, found that he himself had written in that journal of his almost as 
much as Scott, at odd bh rs in a given wumber of days, ‘and as for the in- 
vention,’ says he, * it is Known that this costs Scott nothing, bul comes to 
hom of its own acc i." Convenient tndeed' But for us, too, Scott's rap 
dity is great f and consequence of the solid health of the man, bo 
dily and it, but uomiraculous ; not greater than that of many 
others n Hall Admire tt, vel with measure For observe 
always, th 3 © conditions in work let menx the qualhly, and you 
sha Any man may get through work ray vy whe 
satisties himself about it Print the talk of any man, there will be 
octave volume dativy ; making his writing three time as good as his 
there Ww be the third part of a volume daily, Which still is good work 
write with never such ra ty i passable manne is tmeicative not ota 
man’s genius, but of his habits, iw prove lis soundtiess of Nervous sys 
tom, his practica vot mind,a fine, that he bas the knack of hos trade 
In the most Matte view, ray ty will beteken health of mond, much 
aiso, perhaps most of all, w ‘ xi on health ot body Doubt it not, a fa 
culty of easy writmd ts athannable by man’ The human genus, ! 
set in this direction, w carry it fa William ¢ ett. « of the 
of men, Was a great improviser even than Walter 8 t 
considered as to quality @ juantity,of Rural Rides, Registers, Grammars, 
Sermons, Peter Porcupines, Hist es of Retormation, ever-tresh denor D 
ments of Potatoes and Paper-money, seems to us still more wondertul. I re 
Ravie wrote enormous f s He sees Hot on What motive principle he 
flowed on 1 ever, aw ty tide of « h-water, and even ded flowin 
with the pen in bis hand, But ved the most unaccountable ready-writer 
of all is. pr ally, the commor ttor of adatly newspaper Consider his 
ain rt es what they treat of, how passabiy they are cone Straw 
that has been thrashed al ed times Without whea ephemeral sound 
ofa sound, s } wtent of the urs as all men have ial wired tines 
turn out ane howan “ ely human facuity, buckles himself 
michtiv w new \ ‘ eres thist ’ ad straw, nightly th hes 
nm anew, might st new t vele ‘ ut ‘ . cc on Ul shin 
at er 7 siderable se s of years, this ts a fact remaining 
still to be accounted for, in human physiology, The vitality of mantis great 
Yes, but the effect of habit is greater. Buoyant health would do 


very little in effecting this prodigality of production if habit did not 


lend her aid. We doubt not that mach of Scott's facility m wnting 


was owing to his adopting from choice the same method of compo 


sition which the daily journalist uses from necessity. He had regu 


lar hours for his daily task ; and when the appointed moment came 
for him to take his seat at his desk, his mind gave out its romantick 
secretions just as naturally as the prolitie al ones of a mm wapaper edi 
tor will commence flowing when he takes pen in hand at the ap- 


pointed season for giving out his periodical supply of copy. The 


editor of an even ny paper who writes from nine to twelve, am, 


would find no httle difficulty in producing the same quantity of 


matter, at any other hours of the day whiie the mornmg journalist, 


bhek interest when the rest of mankind 


who is wide awake for the pu 


are plunged in the slumbers of midnight, would probably produce but a 


sleepy article in his mornmg gown and slippers over a late breakfast 


The 


predomit int at certain stated periods, and eac h recurrence of the 


mind, like the body, may be tramed to haluts of activity to be 


season of exertion, whether mental or bodily, will confirm the pre 


disposition Scott changed his hours of composition several tines 


during his life; but throughout his literary career he scems always 


to have had stated periods for be taking hunself to his labours 


instances are not a few in this country 


~The 
of young men brought up as printer's apprentices who find time, anud 
all ot 


share of literary acquirement, and rise far above the ute Heetual level 


A goufted print ’ 


the mechanical drudgery thew art, to master a consnlerable 


been blessed with all the advantayes of a reyular 


The 


complished correspondent, Mr. Cox, whose versatile talents were so 


of those who have 


and liberal education literary reputation achieved by our ac 


favourably made known to the publick by Mr. Verplanck when editor 


of the ‘Talisman, is, perhaps, the most striking mstance that may be 


quoted , but Professor Nordhesmer, iv the mtroduction te his Critical 


has most honourably made k 


Hebrew Grammar just published, Own 
wnother young printer, w » buds fair to take a distinguished place m 
the ranks ol learning ; and we are happy m copying the tribute ot 


Professor Nordheuner (iimself one of the most accomplished pliulolo 


this country) to bail the rich promise of one who 1s already an 


gists 1 
honour to his prot ssion. ** | he author takes a most since re ple asure 


in bemg able publichly to render his acknowledgments to his fnend 


Mr. Wiliam W. Turner, for his constant and essential aid m both the 
literary and typographical execution of the present work. And he cor 
dially admits that should it be regerded as an acceptable addition to 


scloiars in this de 


toh friend At 


the valuable labours of American artment ot 


a great share fit will be due 





puluosophy, ol the c1 


the same time he may bn owed the gratiheation of imtroducimg to 
the literary publick this young gentleman, whose great talents and 
extraordimary zeal for learning have enabled him, wiule in the daaly 
practice ol his prot SsiOn As & printer, tO make UNcOMmMmOen progress 
in pliloioyieal pours ‘s, and will doubtless cre long imsure hin a fa 
vourable notice by means of an independent |} cation of lis own.’ 

Mr. Willis’s uci comedy The adnurers of the sterling eld Eng 

sh drama must yield thew admiration te the extract in this week's 


tedin Mr. W Muss pre 


not fail to be de- 


paper; and those who ave been d Sap pout 


vious hasty attempt at dramaticR composition, will 


lighted with the rare felicity of some passages in this new production 


The litcrature of paimting —A « ollection of letters written by Ru- 
The 
to the correspondent to whom 


bens is about to be published at Brussels onginals ere im 





French, Italian, or Latin, according 


they were addressed 





i} 
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I TURN TO THEE IN TIME OF NEED. 


WRITTEN AND ADAPTED TO A FAVOURITE NEAPOLITAN MELODY BY T. H. BAYLY. 
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I turn to thee in time 


——— pa —_— 
of need, And ne - ver turn in vain; 
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SECOND VERSE. 


Thy timid beauty charmed me first— 
I breath’'d a lover's vow— 

But little thought to find the friend 
Whose strength sustains me now: 

I deem'd thee le for summer skies— 
But in the stormy sea, 

Deserted by all other friends, 
Dear love, I turn to thee! 












THIRD VERSE. 


Should e’er some keener sorrow throw 
\ shadow o'er my mind— 
And should I, thoughtless, breathe to thee 
One word that is unkind— 
Forgive t, love!—thy smile will set 
My better feelings free. 
And with a look of boundless love 
I still shall turn to thee 











Miscellany, 


NATURE IN SLUMBER.—4 REFLPCTION 


Oneinat 


Nicnt throws her dark veil o'er the fair form of nature, 
As calinly she sinks to her dewy repose 

How tranquil and hushed is each mnocent feature : 
The eye of the violet, the lip of the rose ! 


Soft rests on her bosom the lily’s pure down, 
That shuns the caress of the amorous air 

Sweet wreaths of wild flowerts her tair forehead crown, 
And mingle their fragrance in sighs with her hair 


Tread lightly, rude stranger! disturb not her slumber, 
Nor gaze ‘neath her veil with that bold, wanton eve 
Fly the garden, so hallowed! your footsteps encumber, 

Each blossom you ravish will wither and die. 


Thus in fanciful raptures | worship the charms, 
That so sweet and so varied to nature belong, 
Vet. in truth, ‘tis a mortal Iny faney that warms 
The repose of fair Emma awakens my song vow 

A pry soxe.—Two ladies lately made a bet that they would go 
from Weymouth to Bristol, (Eng ) in an open boat, in a given num- 
ver of davs. The person who bet against them felt, as they sav, 
*the chink of the com already in his pocket" —being fully persuaded 
that no woman would venture through the terrours of so dangerous 
a navigation. But inthis he was mistaken. ‘The ladies hit upon a 
plan which set the winds and waves at detiance. ‘They completed 
their undertaking bv arriving at Bristol in an open boat, having made 
the passage in three days and two nights. Being partial to dry land, 
thev had placed their boat m a Bristol wagon, and in this manner 
performed the vovage. The wagoner’s fee was tive pounds, so that 
they netted forty-tive pounds by their ingenious exploit 

Ernquerre or court —Most of the ladies attendant on the 
queen have imitated their roval mistress in the stvle of dressing their 
hair. Thisis a matter about which ber majesty is exceedingly par- 
venular. The slightest disorder, or approach to untidiness in this 
department of the toilette, in any of her ladies, is sure to excite 
remark, and that too in a manner not to be misunderstood. ‘To 
such a pitch has this criticism beef carried, that some of the ladies 
in waiting are compelled to take their * ladies in waiting” to give 
the ‘finishing touches” betore entering the roval presence 

INWaLine sitves.—It is said in one of the French papers, and 
professedly from Professor Silliman’s Journal, that on opening the 
mules after death, which have been employed within the Mexican 
mines, from two to five pounds of silver are often found in their sto- 
machs, and that he has several specimens of 1t in his possession, the 
metal being perfectly white and pure, 








A remaLe LectureR.—A chaplain at the family mansion of Hal- 
ston, Shropshire, some time ago applied to his diocesan to give hin 
a living, and the bishop promised him the first that was vacant 
Having a pretty private fortune of his own, and not aspiring to a 
mitre, the chaplain took the liberty of requesting that his lordship 
would not send him into the mountains, but give him an English 
living. The bishop, knowing him to be a thorough-bred Welct 
man, asked him his reason for such a request. * Why, my lord,” 
said the chaplain, ** my wife does not speak Welch.” * Your wile, 
sir,” said the diocesan, ** what has your wile to do with 1? She 
does not preach, does she *No, my lord,” said the chaplain— 
‘but she lectures!’ The bishop, as may be expected, took it m 
good part, and the chaplam was soon afterwards exalted to a living 
in the wildest part of the Welch mountains 

Pomren.—The Giornale delle due Sicilie states, that in some ex- 
cavations recently made at Pompen, four chambers and a kitchen 
were opened in the Cava dell’ Ancora, where about twenty bronze 
vases, and different utensils in iron were found. Among other re- 
markable objects, were some large amphorw for wine, which were 
discovered in a lower room, and many of which of a torm hitherto 
completely unknown, are covered with Greek and Latin inscriptions, 
in black letters on a red ground 

EcckNTRICK MILKMAN.—A Swiss shepherd, well known in the 
mountains of the Oberland of Berne for his success in the milk trade, 
recently constructed an elegant house in the place of his chalet. In 
the excess of his pride, he has erected in the centre of his pavilion 
a stairease, the steps of which are washed with milk, and by which 
his servant Catharine, hts cow Breendel, and his dog Rhyn, ascend 
and descend ad libitum, 

Humane.—A lady in England has left a legacy of two handred 
pounds, to be presented to the inventor of such a machine as shall, 
to the satisfaction of parliament, etlectually supersede the work of 
cliunhing-boys in cleaning chimnevs 

Snort anp sweet.—* | can’t speak in publick ; never done such 
a thing in all my life,” said a chap the other mght at a publick meet- 
ing, who had been called upon to hold forth, ** but, if anvbody im the 
crowd will speak for me, ['// hold his hat!’ 

The FasHion oF THE TIMEs.—‘t When I came to this country,” 
said an emigrant, *“* [ brought several hundred dollars in gold—and 
thev then called me Mr. Smith; but, when it was all gone, I was 
only called plain Uncle Bull. 

Lowicat.—** What do von think of single blessedness'” said a 
rentleman to his frend.—** Why,” said he, ‘tas to single blessed- 
ness, it will do—but it certainly can be regarded only as half-bless- 





edness 
Fact.—A man has started a paper in the state of Maine, to be 
issued * occasionally ; which is a great deal oftener, the editor 
| says, than he shall be able to get his pay for it 
Last poston pun.—Lady caught m a shower Monday night— 
stranger politely offered the shelter of lus umbrella—accepted—got 
‘home and found him black in the face—wrong colour for a raim-beau. 





Painter s.—The following anecdote was related by the veteran 
pr r, Benjamin Russe!l, of Boston, at a meeting of the Mecha- 
nick Apprentices’ Library Association, as reported in the Boston 
Mercantile Journal :-—** In 1775,” said he, * 1 was driven from Bos- 
ton, by the revolutionary war, to Worcester. I there went into the 
printing-office of Isaiah Thomas. | recollect one day, that Benya- 
min Franklin came into our office. That distinguished man could 
pass a tavern, ora house of amusement, without gomg in; but it 
was hard to pass a printing-office, and not make a short visit. So 
he came into our office. We all knew his countenance. Presently 
he called the boys around lum, and talked to us. He said he was 
proud to have been a priuiter It was more honour than to be a 
statesman, an ambassador, or a ruler of men. Why! Because 
printing was so useful an art. ‘And,’ said *whaterer ws useful, 
1s honourable.’ 1,°° continued Mr. Russell, * was the youngest boy 
in the office; so he noticed me particularly, and the following dia- 
logue ensued between us :—* What is vour name 7’ —* Benjamin.’ — 
* That’s my name; where were you born '"—* In Boston." —* That's 
where I was born. Whom did you go to schoo! to ’"—* To Mr : 
‘So did I, once.’ After this colloquy, the doctor again addressed 
the boys. And ever after this, I loved my trade more. I respected 
myself. I felt that I was doing good.” 





DescripTioN OF AN EDITOR.—An editor is but a creature of imag- 
nation. Nobody ever sew an editor. Nobody hath known him. 
He is an invisible, impalpable, immaterial. He is not an individual 
being, for he isasawe!’ An J is a defined, a substantial entity, 
which all can understand, who have a looking-glass before them ; 
but we, a singular plural, a multwn m parvo, is a mystery that cannot 
be comprehended by common brains. 

Lire in New-york—The ruling passion —* How ts vour son to- 
day’” asked a friend of a broker * Very ill,” replied the old gen- 
tleman, struggling to maintain composure, tears coursing down his 
agitated features, “very ill, | would not give ten per cent. for his 
chance for life.”’ 

How To commit MuRDER quietiy.— Take a young lady, and tell 
her she has a very pretty foot. She will then wear small, thin 
shoes—go out in the wet—catch a coli—the cold will become a 
fever—and she will die in a month. 

A nvuTrtTon tost.—Mrs. Sally Button advertises her hu 
southern paper, a 








sband in a 


1ong the missing 





If wine be poison, so is tea— 
But in another shape 

What matter whether one be killed 
By canister or grane. 
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